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There’s  a  lot  more  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  Wisn  paper  and  ink.  Visit 
our  website  for  daily  news  updates 
and  exclusive  content  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else.  Our  jobs  site  and  white  pages 
feature  useful  resources  for  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  professionals.  You  can  also  access 
our  digital  edition  for  the  business  news  you 
need  anytime,  anywhere.  Bookmark  us  today. 
www.edjtorandpublisher.com: 
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WANT  TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL, 

broad  minded,  worldly 
citizen?  Too  bad,  you 
should  have  subscribed  to  a 
newspaper. 

,  With  the  recent  launch  of  Zite, 

I  touted  as  the  app  that  thinks  for 
I !  you,  we  are  blindly  heading  down  a 
deep  cavern  of  narrow-minded 
thinking.  Developed  by  researchers 
I  i  at  the  University  of  British 
I  Columbia’s  Laboratory  for 
I  j  Computational  Intelligence,  the 
technology  behind  Zite  learns  your 
.  I  reading  habits  and  personalizes 
1 1  content  based  on  your  interests. 
Basically,  it  tracks  you  like  a  blood¬ 
hound,  sniffing  out  your  Internet 
j :  haunts,  analyzing  the  data  using 
j  i  complex  algorithms,  and  selecting 
!  news  that  directly  reflects  your 

I  personal  preference,  then  delivering 

'  the  results  in  an  online  newspaper. 

!  Immediately  upon  dowmload,  Zite 
i  I  begins  personalizing  your  experi- 
!  fence  and  evaluating  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  articles  you  like  (and  don’t 
i  I  like).  The  more  feedback  Zite  col- 
! :  lects,  the  more  personalized  it 
I  becomes.  The  app  is  impressively 
[  I  creepy,  it  can  detect  if  you  prefer  to 
I  read  long  or  short  articles,  soft  or 
; '  hard  news,  statistical  analysis  or 
I ;  colorful  reviews.  Zite  knows  your 
I  j  political  lean,  your  favorite  sport, 
j  i  whether  you  prefer  modernism  or 
j  impressionism,  and  probably  if  you 
j  take  your  coffee  black  or  with 
I  cream.  You  are  what  you  read,  and 
I  eventually  your  reading  will  become 
stuck  in  a  vertical  rut. 
i  Edward  de  Bono,  a  British  physi- 
;  cian  and  originator  of  the  concept  of 


I  lateral  thinking,  wrote,  “Vertical 
I  thinking  is  concerned  with  digging 
I  the  same  hole  deeper;  lateral  think- 
!  ing  is  concerned  with  digging  the 
hole  somewhere  else.”  He  goes  on  to 
[  say  “Lateral  thinking  is  like  the 
I  reverse  gear  in  a  car.  One  would 
I  never  try  to  drive  along  in  reverse 
I  gear  the  whole  time.  On  the  other 
j  hand,  one  needs  to  have  it  and  know 
I  how  to  use  it  for  maneuverability 
and  to  get  out  of  a  blind  alley.” 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  in  the 
LosAngek  Times  reflects  what’s  real¬ 
ly  happening  in  today’s  online  world: 

I  “My  digital-dependent  friends  are 
i  mostly  uninformed  and  rely  on  me  to 
j  tell  them  about  important  events, 

I  business  news,  or  cultural  happen- 
j  ings.  They  say,  ‘Oh,  I’ll  have  to  look 
that  up.’” 

The  writer’s  point  reflects  the 
i  value  and  range  of  serendipitous 
j  sections  of  a  newspaper,  covering 
j  a  weird  and  wonderful  diversity  of 
i  arts,  culture,  sports,  hobbies,  and 
I  world  events.  A  newspaper  editor 
i  is  the  human  equivalent  to  Zite, 

I  except  the  editor  lives  in  the  real 
world  and  Zite  lives  in  an  electric 
matrix  of  linear  equations. 

With  more  than  120,000  down¬ 
loads  in  its  first  week,  digital  junkies 
are  already  addicted  to  Zite’s  seduc- 
]  tive  ability  to  simplify  their  lives, 
which  is  why  I  suggest  apps  that 
narrow  one’s  thinking  come  with  a 
warning  label:  “This  app  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  intelligence  and 
can  severely  restrict  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world”  —  followed 
by  the  toll  free  number  for 
Appaholics  Anonymous.  —  JF  s 
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Digimarc  Discover™  is 
putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads  -  things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order  - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 

.  having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 
off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal, 
now  free  through  the  end  of  May. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 

THIS  AD  IS  INTERACTIVE. 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.com/online. 


DIGIMARC  I  (d) 


TREE' PRESS 

Kudos  to  your  editorial  in 

the  most  recent  edition  (March 
2011).  I  have  a  free  website  that 
offers  headlines,  and  if  you  want  the 
news  you  have  to  purchase  an  online 
subscription.  I  take  a  lot  of  heat  for  that, 
but  as  I  asked  one  basher,  “What  time 
can  my  reporters  come  to  your  store  for 
free  stuff?”  He  called  me  a  smartass 
and  hung  up.  However,  I  still  hear 
moans  and  groans  about  paying  for 
content. 

We  employ  professional  journalists 


as  well  as  a  host  of  other  educated  peo¬ 
ple  to  process  a  quality  local  newspa¬ 
per,  and  I  have  no  problem  telling  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit.  I  have  no  problem  paying  for 
things  I  need  and  want.  If  people  need 
or  want  our  product  they  should  have 
to  pay  for  it.  Say  what  you  will,  but  our 
paid  circulation  for  the  hard  copy  of 
our  local  newspaper  is  up  11  percent 
over  this  time  last  year. 

JEFF  VANDERBECK 
PUBLISHER, 
APPALACHIAN  NEWS-EXPRESS 
PIKEVILLE,  KY. 


TT^ditor  &  Publisher  is  a 
fresh  air.  The  publication  is 
outstanding,  and  there  are  very  few 
times  I  have  a  real  issue  with  the  depth  of 
reporting.  This  is  such  a  time.  While  I  do 
applaud  your  featuring  “10  That  Do  It 
Right,”  (March  2011)  I  find  it  challenging 
to  believe  that  none  of  the  featured  organi¬ 
zations  articulated  a  fundamental  sales 
strategy,  nor  did  I  find  any  mention  of  how 
the  Do  It  Right  papers  steadfastly  e.\ecute 
such  a  strateg>’.  Perhaps  a  future  article  can 
focus  on  10  that  Do  Advertising  Sales  ,, 

Right.  5 

DENNIS  C.  WADE  : 

REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  S 
ACM  SOUTH  TEXAS  PUBLICATIONS  I 


E-mail;  kiistina@editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


$ 


Your  print  subscribers  are 
still  more  valuable  than 
online  ones.  Let’s  make 
the  most  of  them. 


HOME.  OFFICE.  BULK. 
WE’LL  TAKE  IT  FROM  HERE. 

1.877.PCF.6668 

www.pcfcorp.com 
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Have  you 
met  Joe? 

He  was  having  trouble 
driving  classified  revenue. 


Now  Joe  Is  monetizing  his  classifieds  and  driving 
incremental  revenue.  Plus,  Joe  got  started  for  FREE. 

How  did  Joe  do  it? 

With  AdPerfect's  Classified  Advertising  Solutions,  now  available  as  a  perfor¬ 
mance-based  free  model,  which  means  you  only  pay  a  portion  of  the  self-serve 
revenue  the  system  generates*. 

>  zero  setup  fees 

>  no  monthly  minimums 

>  free  support 

Our  Classified  Advertising  Solutions,  let  your  advertisers  create  print  &  online 
liner  and  display  ads  through  our  Self-Serve  Order  Entry,  upgrade  call  center 
ads  with  the  Print-To-Online  component,  and  promote  all  classified  listings  using 
the  Online  Marketplace. 

*Time  &  materials  fee  and  support  agreement  may  be  applied  where  extensive  integration  into  publisher 
business  systems  is  required  Fee  may  be  applied  for  data  feeds  to/from  third  party  vendors  not  already  in 
place  with  AdPerfect. 


Key 

Benefits 


>  Monetization  >  Customization 

>  Aggregation  >  Cost  Savings 

>  Syndication 


AdPerfect  CONTACT  us  TODAY  TO  REQUEST  A  DEMO 

WNAMK  ADVERTISING  soiuTioic  sales@adperfe«.com  |  1.866.475.0555  |  www.adperfect.com 


EDITOR  TO  BECOME  PUBLISHER: 


Reporter-turned-publisher 
seeks  replacement 


Editorial  Cartoojhs 

Mubarak  Drawn  Out 
of  Power 


BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 


California  Newspaper  Group  is  looking  for  a  person  with 
an  editorial  background,  business  savvy,  and  people  skills 
to  learn  the  ropes  in  an  aggressive  market  area  in  Central 
California.  Publisher/owner  is  ready  to  turn  the  reins  over 
to  his  younger  staff  after  45  years.  The  owner’s  back¬ 
ground  is  editorial  so  you  can  be  a  part  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  focuses  on  good  journalism  and  not  just  the 
bottom  line.  You  would  also  be  working  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  snow,  but  if  you  want  the  ski  slopes  and 
Yosemite  National  Park,  they  are  only  a  couple  of  hours 
away. 


In  a  way,  Arafa  approaches 
cartooning  the  same  way  he  does 
when  someone  comes  to  his  dental 
office  with  a  sore  tooth. 

“I  work  as  a  cartoonist  to  spot 
the  defects  and  criticize  the 
wrong  things  I  see,”  Arafa  said. 

“I  try  to  say  anything  I  want  — 
everything  I  want  —  and  diagnose 
the  problem,  because  it’s  the  first 
step  to  treat  the  disease  of  this 
nation.” 

But  even  with  all  the  barriers 
placed  upon  his  creative  freedom 
and  the  dangers  he  faces  as  a 
government  critic,  he  wouldn’t 
want  to  draw  anywhere  else. 

“Cartooning  in  Egypt  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  joyful,”  Arafa  said.  “I 
used  to  get  tens  of  cartoon  ideas 
just  by  driving  to  work  every  day. 
Everything  is  sarcastic.  Official 
speeches  are  saying  the  opposite 
of  what  you  see  around.  When 
you  have  a  vision  for  a  better 
future,  you’ll  have  a  great 
motive  to  criticize  everything  the 
government  did.” 

continued  on  page  13 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

As  Egyptians  protested  by 
the  thousands  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo  in  the  weeks  leading 
up  to  the  ousting  of  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  the  government  attempt¬ 
ed  to  respond  by  cracking  down  on 
the  media  and  shutting  down  the 
nation’s  Internet. 

But  Mubarak  should  have 
known  that  the  shutdown  would¬ 
n’t  prevent  top  Egyptian  cartoon¬ 
ist  Sherif  Arafa  from  drawing 
about  the  corrupt  leadership 
trying  to  retain  power.  After  all, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  the 
first  civilization  in  history  to  have 
editorial  cartoons,  so  it’s  fitting 
that  cartoons  would  come  into 
play  in  the  historic  overthrow  of 
Mubarak’s  government. 

Arafa  is  an  interesting  guy.  A  den¬ 
tist  by  trade,  he  has  drawn  cartoons 
for  10  years  at  the  state-run  Rosa 
el-Youssef  magazine  in  Egypt,  strug¬ 
gling  daily  to  give  voice  to  criticism 
of  the  regime  without  triggering  the 
censors  in  a  country  where  free 
speech  is  too  often  trampled. 


This  ad  appeared  courtesy  of 
John  M.  Derby,  founder  of 
California  Newspaper  Group 
and  Mid  Valley  Publications,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  six  weekly  newspapers. 
Derby  strongly  believes  in  freedom 
of  the  press.  Or  rather,  in  his  words: 
“the  freedom  goes  to  the  one  who 
owns  the  press.” 

As  a  reporter  who  didn’t  own  a 
press,  he  watched  many  of  his  stories 
die  on  his  editor’s  desk.  “Frequently, 

I  was  told  there  wasn’t  room  for 
them,”  Derby  said,  referring  to  his 
first  reporting  job  at  the  Merced  Sun 
Star,  a  daily  in  Central  California. 

To  get  his  stories  to  the  public, 
Derby  started  his  owm  newspaper 
in  1965  in  the  small  community  of 
eontinued  on  page  10 
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LET'S  TALK  DIGITAL  MEDIA 


webcms 
ad  serving 
text  mining 
audience  deveiopmerit 


Segment,  personalise 
and  convert  your  audience 

Do  you  really  know  your  customers? 

Can  you  connect  with  them  across  any  channel? 

The  integrated  solution  set  from  Atex  enables  you  to 
truly  target  and  interact  with  your  audience,  resulting  in 
driving  more  traffic  and  increasing  your  revenues  while 
automating  your  publishing  processes  and  optimising 
your  existing  content  across  all  platforms. 


W  Drive  more  traffic 
F  Increase  stickiness 
F  Monetise  content 
F  Publish  to  any  device 
F  Contextual  advertising 
F  Single  view  of  customer 


To  find  out  how  we  can  maximise  your 
business  potential,  visit  our  website: 


4^ 


cP  <5' 


www.atex.com 


From  the  Archive 


was  the  circulation  manager  and 
the  other  the  advertising 
manager  before  becoming  publish¬ 
er,  he  said. 

Derby  believes  in  giving  editorial 
authority  to  his  editors  and  writers. 
In  2004,  he  set  up  a  plan  to  give  all 
the  stock  in  his  corporation  to  the 
employees.  Presently,  employees 
own  30  percent  of  the  stock  and 
elect  a  board  of  directors  who  make 
the  major  decisions. 

As  Derby  nears  retirement,  he 
looks  to  the  industry’s  future.  “My 
hope  is  for  newspapers  to  continue 
to  be  grassroots  voices  for  the  com¬ 
munities  they  represent.  As  com¬ 
munity  journalists,  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  communicating  with 
our  leaders,  and  this  is  why  it’s  so 
important  that  publishers  have  an 
editorial  background,”  Derby  said. 

Derby  frequently  sails  to  Mexico, 
where  he  now  spends  about  half  his 
time.  He  will  continue  to  write  a 
weekly  column  called  “Ship  to 
Shore.”  l 


contin  ued  from  page  8 
Winton,  Calif. 

But  editorial  freedom  came  at  a 
price.  Derby  and  his  family  sold 
their  home  and  moved  to  a  small 
trailer  behind  the  office.  Later, 
Derby  was  threatened  with  jail 
time  for  distributing  10,000  free 
newspapers  on  the  lawns  of  the 
community.  Police  told  him  he  was 
“in  \iolation  of  the  citj^’s  anti-litter 
ordinance.”  Two  weeks  later  the 
Merced  City  Council  unanimously 
overturned  the  decision,  and  the 
newspaper  has  growm  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  area. 

As  a  wTiter-turned-publisher, 
Derby  believes  some  of  the  basic 
problems  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  are  due  to  non-editorial  pub¬ 
lishers  directing  the  format  of  their 
newspapers.  “The  bottom  line  in 
many  cases  has  become  more 
important  than  the  quality  of 
work,”  Derby  said.  Derby  cited  a 
competitor  who  has  had  two  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  past  five  years.  One 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from 
Around  the  Globe 


^  Liberia’s  only  female 
newspaper  editor  and 
publisher,  Ora  Garway,  is 
hard  at  work  exposing  the 
need  for  reform  in  her  country.  Her 
small  newspaper  is  called  Punch 
because,  as  she  says,  a  woman 
coming  out  and  doing  something 
that  only  men  are  doing  is  like  a  blow 
to  them.  Liberia  is  still  struggling 
after  a  14-year-long  civil  war  ended 
in  2003.  According  to  recent  reports, 
56  percent  of  Liberian  women  have 
not  attended  school.  Garway  sells 
500  copies  per  issue  and  recently 
started  an  online  edition  in  hopes  of 
generating  more  revenue. 


•  The  Press  of  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand  lost  one 
of  its  own  staff  members  in 
the  devastating  Canterbury 
Earthquake.  The  Press  building  in 
Cathedral  Square  sustained  heavy 
damage  in  a  6.3  aftershock  that  struck 
on  Feb.  22.  Several  people  were 
trapped  on  the  third  floor  of  the  historic 
building;  one  was  pronounced  dead. 
Allen  Williams,  chief  executive  of  parent 
company  Fairfax  Media,  made  the  sad 
announcement  to  his  staff  after  emer¬ 
gency  rescue  crews  worked  through 
the  night  to  assist  the  trapped  staffers. 


Brigadier-General  Avi 
^  Benayahu,  spokesman 
for  the  Israel  Defense 
Forces  (IDF),  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  two  Israeli  dailies  — 
Haaretz  and  Yediot  Aharonot  —  for 
publishing  an  anonymous  ad  in 
January  that  accused  Benayahu  and 
other  senior  army  officers  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  overthrow  then-prospec¬ 
tive  IDF  commander  Major-General 
Yoav  Galant.  The  suit,  which  also 
names  the  McCann-Erickson  adver¬ 
tising  company,  claims  the  ad  is  an 
act  of  libel  because  it  accused 
Benayahu  of  crimes  amounting  to 
treason. 


White  covering  the  23rcl  annuel  Ryder  Cup  Matches  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va., 
photographer  Earl  Benton  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail  set  up  a  makeshift 
photo  lab  in  a  hotel  bathroom.  Benton  borrowed  extra  pillows  from  the  hotel  to 
cushion  his  knees  white  he  stooped  over  the  bathtub  developing  his  Him.  This  photo 
(taken  by  Rosemary  Benton)  originally  appeared  in  the  Oct.  27, 1979  edition  of  E&P. 
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O  Publisher’s 
Bookshelf 

“Going  Solo:  Doing  Videojournalism  in  the  21st  Century” 
G.  Stuart  Smith 

(University  of  Missouri  Press,  April  2011) 

Traditionally,  video  news  reporting  has  relied  on  two 
people  —  a  reporter  and  a  videographer.  Today, 
reporters  go  it  alone,  often  with 
no  background  in  the  medium. 

,  Smith,  an  associate  professor  of 
!  journalism  at  the  University  of 
I  Missouri,  teaches  readers  how  to 
be  solo  videojournalists.  From 
conducting  interviews,  shooting 
I  video,  to  editing  a  good  video 
story,  Smith  examines  the  multi¬ 
tasking  required  to  do  the  job 
correctly. 


“Smoking  Typewriters:  The  Sixties  Underground  Press 
and  the  Rise  of  Alternative  Media  in  America” 
by  John  McMillian 

(Oxford  University  Press,  February  2011) 

In  the  1960s,  there  were  no  bloggers,  no  WikiLeaks, 
and  no  Internet  to  spread  politi¬ 
cal  dialogue.  But  there  were  col¬ 
lege  radicals  who  formed  the 
underground  press  to  give  a 
voice  to  issues.  McMillian 
shows  how  a  new  technology  — 
photo-offset  printing  —  made 
newspaper  production  so  cheap 
that  anyone  with  a  few  hundred 
bucks  could  print  thousands  of 
papers. 


“Best  Editorial  Cartoons  of  the  Year:  2011  Edition” 
Edited  by  Charles  Brooks 

(Pelican  Publishing,  December  2010) 

You  could  call  the  editorial  cartoon  the  “real  journal¬ 
ism”  —  displaying  history’s  truths  under  the  guise  of 
witty  drawing.  This  year’s  “best”  edition  has  400 
cartoons  examining  2010’s  major  headlines,  including 
the  economy,  the  Gulf  oil  spill, 
and  the  Tea  Party  movement.  The 
series,  which  started  in  1972,  is 
once  again  edited  by  Brooks,  for¬ 
mer  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  president  and 
a  38-year  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

1 1 
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I  Look  Ahead 


New  app  gives  order  to  citizen  journalism 


BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN  | 

ITIZEN  JOURNALISM  IS  Gf  ’NING  ATTENTION  IN  TODAY’S 
media  landscape,  but  publishers  are  having  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  capitalizing  on  the  trend.  This  dilemma 
has  as  much  to  do  with  an  inherent  distrust  of  untrained 
journalists  as  it  does  with  the  haphazard  state  of  the 
citizenry’.  But  there’s  a  new  startup  company  in  Northern 
i  California  that  is  looking  to  change  that. 

I  Tackable  is  a  mobile  photojournalism  platform  that  is 
I  slated  to  launch  across  48  newspapers  representing  a  com- 
I  bined  weekday  circulation  of  1.16  million  subscribers.  The 
I  way  it  will  work  is  simple:  News  editors  looking  for  photos  of 
i  a  story  in  their  coverage  area  post  a  photo  assignment  to  the 
Tackable  app.  Users  with  Tackable  installed  on  their  smart¬ 
phones  can  view  a  map  of  the  area  around  them  with  the 
various  photo  assignments  that  have  been  posted.  They  can 
fulfill  assignments  by  shooting  photos  with  their  phones  and 
sending  them  back  to  the  editor  directly  through  the  app. 
i  Tackable  users  can  also  send  in  live,  breaking  news  photos  to  i 
alert  reporters  to  stories  they  may  not  have  covered  otherwise.  ' 
j  “What  newspapers  get  is  a  stream  of  content  from  the  read- 
I  ers,  and  if  they  like  it  they  can  print  it,”  said  Tackable  chief 

I  marketing  officer  Luke  Stangel.  “Readers  are  also  encouraged 
j  to  send  in  unsolicited  photos  to  help  notify  reporters  when 
i  something  big  is  happening.  If  enough  people  are  on  the 
!  platform,  you  get  a  live  map  of  w  hat’s  going  on  in  your  city.” 

The  newspapers  currently  signed  on  for  the  launch  of  the 
i  beta  version  are  all  owned  by  MediaNews  and  the  Journal 
I  Register  Co.;  the  app  is  being  rolled  out  as  part  of  JRC’s 
I  ideaLab.  The  Tackable  team  is  busy'  introducing  their  product 
I  to  newspaper  companies  as  w'ell  as  online  news  blogs,  with 
I  the  goal  of  having  150  newspapers  participating  when  it 

launches  in  the  coming  months.  The  service  will  be  free  for 
news  organizations. 

■  “Our  goal  is  to  get  the  platform  out  to  every  newspaper  in 
'  the  nation,”  Stangel  said.  “The  social  network  is  something 
that  new'spapers  haven’t  really  owned  yet,  but  it  makes  the 
j  most  sense  business-wise  because  it  doesn’t  cannibalize  the 
other  properties  the  way  that  online  cannibalizes  the  print 
product.” 

Newspapers  that  sign  on  to  use  Tackable  get  the  added 
bonus  of  user  demographics. 

“Users  can  choose  the  level  of  information  they  want  to 
j  share  [with  the  newspapers],  but  at  the  veiy  least  you  get  an 
e-mail  address,”  Stangel  said.  “Every  photo  is  geo-tagged  with 
the  GPS  coordinates  and  person’s  real  name  so  you  know  it 
came  from  the  location  in  the  assignment.” 

Tackable  users  will  also  be  able  to  build  up  a  portfolio  of 
I  their  contributions,  which  enables  editors  to  distinguish 
;  regular,  reliable  contributors  from  beginners.  The  app  also 
provides  the  foundation  for  time-  and  location-aware 
advertising  such  as  smart  coupons  and  classifieds.  H 
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Watchdog  Site  Hite  a  Home  Run  ^  Briefs 


Website  keeps  score  of 
education  reporting 

America’s  favorite  pas¬ 
time  and  education  in  the 
media  go  hand-in-hand  on 
a  new  website  that  rates  education 
reporting,  baseball  style.  Did  your 
story  score  a  home  run  or 
strike  out?  Did  it  at  least 
get  you  to  the  bases,  or 
was  it  more  of  a  pop  fly? 
MediaBullpen.com  keeps 
score  of  education  stories 
in  traditional  media  out¬ 
lets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  fiin,  user-friendly 
format. 

The  Center  for  Education 
Reform,  a  nonprofit  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  created  the  site 
to  bring  accountability-  to  the  field 
of  education  reporting.  It’s  a  x-irtual  i 
newsroom  reporting  on  education  ; 
stories  in  the  news  using  metaphors 
from  the  sport  of  baseball. 

Jeanne  Allen,  president  of  the  ! 
Center  for  Education  Reform  and  I 
publisher  of  MediaBullpen.com, 
said  the  two  entities  run  separately 
and  have  a  common  mission  of 
addressing  education  issues  with 
the  public,  but  political  advocacy  is  ! 
strictly  left  to  CER.  “The  bullpen  is  ! 
a  nonpartisan,  issue-specific  media 
watchdog,”  Allen  said.  “Our  issue 
is:  Was  credible  effort  made  to 
report  the  whole  story?” 


Media  Bullpen  aims  to  empower  i 
the  public  to  put  in  context  what  ! 
they  see  and  hear.  The  problem  is  I 
not  that  education  is  underreport-  I 
ed;  the  larger  issue  is  that  all  too  I 
often,  it  is  misreported.  Balance, 
context,  sound  data,  and  an  institu¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  the  many  ; 

issues  are  often  missing,  | 
Allen  said.  I 

CER  estimates  there  are  I 
between  300  and  500  sto-  ! 
ries  covering  education  I 
throughout  the  country  on  | 
any  given  day  in  tradition-  | 
al  media.  “Unless  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  engaged  in  a  mean-  j 
ingful  dialogue  we  felt  it 
was  impossible  to  get 
them  to  embrace  the  issues  of  edu-  i 
cation,”  Allen  said.  “We  were  look-  j 
ing  for  a  way  to  convey  to  the  i 

media  what  we  convey  individual¬ 
ly  to  every  reporter  we  talk  to.” 

And  the  idea  of  MediaBullpen.com 
was  bom. 

Media  Bullpen  strives  to  be  of 
service  to  reporters  and  the  public  | 
by  providing  a  comprehensive  out-  ! 
look  on  education  issues.  “There’s  a 
lot  of  pressure  for  reporters  to  do  j 
extensive  stories  and  yet  they  don’t 
have  the  information  they  need,  ' 
and  not  every  outlet  has  a  reporter  ; 
cissigned  to  education.  So  by  put-  j 
ting  it  together  in  one  place,  we  felt  j 
we  could  help  inform  everyone,”  ] 
Allen  said.  i 

continued  on  page  14 


Righthaven 

Appeals 

Copyright  enforcement  agency 
Righthaven  has  filed  an  appeal  in 
a  courtroom  defeat  it  suffered  last 
year.  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Larry  Hicks  dismissed 
Righthaven’s  suit  against  blogger 
Michael  Nelson  on  grounds  of  fair 
use.  Nelson  was  sued  for  re-post¬ 
ing  eight  sentences  of  a  30-sen¬ 
tence  article  that  originally 
appeared  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal. 

In  a  separate  case,  Matt  Drudge  of 
the  Drudge  Report  has  settled 
with  Righthaven,  which  sued  the 
conservative  blogger  for  re-post¬ 
ing  a  Denver  Post  photo  without 
permission.  Details  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  are  unknown,  but  Drudge 
kept  his  valuable  domain  name, 
DrudgeReport.com.  In  more  than 
200  lawsuits  it  filed  in  the  past 
year,  Righthaven  has  demanded 
that  defendants  forfeit  the  domain 
names  of  their  websites. 

Online  Legal 
Notices  Bill 
Stalls  in  New 
Jersey 

New  Jersey  lawmakers  aren’t  in  a 
hurry  to  push  through  a  bill  that 
would  allow  government  agen¬ 
cies,  businesses,  and  citizens  to 
post  legal  notices  online  rather 
than  in  newspapers.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  The  Star-Ledger,  N.J. 
Senate  President  Stephen 
Sweeney  said  he  doesn’t  think 
the  bill  will  go  anywhere. 
According  to  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  the  bill  could 
eliminate  up  to  $20  million  in 
annual  revenue  for  the  newspaper 
industry  nationwide. 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Unfriending 

(n)  the  act  ot  rcnioN  ing  a  person  from  a  list  of  friends 
on  a  social  networking  site,  primarily  hacebook 

“Of  course,  not  all  unfriendings  are  equal.  There  seem  to  be  several 
varieties,  ranging  from  the  completely  impersonal  to  the  utterly  vindictive.” 
—  Douglas  Quenqua,  The  New  York  Times 
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continued  from  page  8 

Arafa  struggled  daily  with  the 
editor-in-chief  of  Rosa  el-Youssef 
who  was  so  close  to  Mubarak  and 
his  son  that  the  Egyptian  president 
;  selected  him  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

Arafa  was  not  permitted  to  draw 
cartoons  about  specific  politicians, 
such  as  President  Mubarak,  or  to 
criticize  religion.  As  a  way  around 
that,  Arafa  created  a  character  called 
“The  Responsible”  that  he  featured 
in  his  cartoons,  enabling  him  to  say 
what  he  wanted  without  the  risk  of 
upsetting  government  censors. 

“I  draw  him  differently  every  time 
so  he  can  have  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  and  age  of  the  top  officials 
I  want  to  criticize,”  Arafa  said.  “My 
readers  understand  who  I  mean  by 
the  context  of  the  cartoon.” 

In  fact,  Arafa  wasn’t  able  to  draw 
a  cartoon  depicting  Mubarak  until 
the  Egyptian  president  stepped 
down  from  power. 

“It  was  impossible  to  draw  him  in 
person  back  then,”  Arafa  said.  “Very 
dangerous.” 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  been  a 
struggle  in  Egypt,  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  controlling  messaging 
through  a  state-run  media  enter¬ 
prise.  A  number  of  opposition 
newspapers  have  been  allowed  in 
recent  years,  but  none  has  been  so 
bold  as  to  print  a  caricature  of 
Mubarak.  According  to  Arafa,  fel¬ 
low  Egyptian  cartoonist  Essam 
Hanafy  was  arrested  for  criticizing 
a  minister,  and  opposition  writer 
Abdel  Haleem  Kandeel  was  kid¬ 


napped,  tortured,  and  thrown 
naked  onto  a  desert  highway  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 


As  the  protests 
heightened  in  Egypt, 
Mubarak  unleashed 
an  attack  on  interna¬ 
tional  media  cover¬ 
ing  the  demonstra- 

the  street.  His 
supporters 
assaulted 
reporters, 
and  security 
forces 
obstruct¬ 
ed  and 
detained 
journal¬ 
ists  in  an 


effort  to  stymie  coverage  of  the 
j  unrest  that  eventually  brought  down 
i  his  government. 

;  “Egypt  had  more  press  freedom 
i  compared  to  any  other  country  in  the 
region,”  Arafa  said.  “But  if  you  were  a 
reformist,  had  a  clear  vision,  and 
people  that  loved  you,  you  were 
banned  from  the  national  media.” 

Arafa  said,  now  that  Mubarak  is 
!  out,  he’s  noticing  changes  in  the 
I  country’s  national  media  that  make 
1  him  hopeful  about  the  future  of 
1  press  freedom  in  Egypt. 

I  “I’m  noticing  the  return  of 
i  respected  experts  who  were  banned 
from  appearing  on  Egyptian  TV,  like 
Nobel  Prize  winners  Dr. 

Mohammed  El  Baradei  and  Dr. 

I  Ahmed  Zwail,”  Arafa  said.  “TV  and 


newspapers  have  suddenly  become  i  | 

respectfol.”  ! 

For  now,  Arafa  will  continue  | 

producing  his  sharply  constructed  j 

cartoons  and  understands  the  j 

importance  of  his  role  as  a  watchdog  ! 

of  the  government  and  a  defender  ; 

of  his  country’s  people.  j  i 

“The  difference  between  cartooning  j 

and  dentistry  is  that  thousands  of 
people  see  your  cartoon,  but  as  a  den-  ' 
tist,  only  you  can  see  how  great  the 
cavity  preparation  you  made  is  before  I 
you  put  the  restoration  on  it.”  D  | 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and  \ 

columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

magazine  and  edits  the  satirical  \ 

humor  magazine  Delaware  j 

Punchline.  i  | 


I  In  Court 

‘Bait  Car’  Bobbles  Case 


;  Reality  TV  is  not  journalism 

! 

A  San  Francisco  judge  has 
ruled  that  the  producer  of  a 
realiU'  TV  show  is  not  pro- 
I  tected  under  California’s  shield  law, 
which  allows  journalists  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  sources  and 
information  obtained  during  news¬ 
gathering. 

In  a  felony  car  theft  case,  Judge 
!  Gerardo  Sandoval  ordered 
i  Hollywood-based  TV  studio  KKI 
S  Productions  to  turn  over  raw 
!  footage  obtained  during  the  filming 
I  of  its  reality  show,  “Bait  Car.”  KKI 
!  resisted  initial  subpoenas  for  its 
i  footage  by  invoking  the  shield  law, 
i  claiming  that  the  show  is  a  news 
program  and  its  cameramen  are 
journalists. 

The  raw  video  eventually  obtained 
from  KKI  helped  the  defense  find 
and  interview  a  key  witness  who  tes- 
I  tified  that  Joseph  Bullard  —  charged 
I  with  the  car  theft  —  did  not  intend 
I  to  permanently  steal  the  car  but  was 
j  simply  moving  it  so  it  would  not  get 
j  towed.  Prosecutors  then  dropped 
the  charges. 

The  reality  show,  which  airs 
I  Monday  nights  on  the  cable  neh.vork 


I  truTV,  features  a  car  rigged  with  a 
hidden  camera,  a  GPS  tracking 
system,  and  the  ability  for  police 
officers  to  cut  the  engine  remotely. 
Undercover  officers  leave  the  bait 
car  unattended  with  the  keys  in  the 
ignition;  when  an  unsuspecting 
person  drives  away  in  the  car,  the 
cops  are  there  to  make  the  arrest, 
and  TV  cameras  are  right  behind  to 
capture  it  all  on  tape. 

“Bait  Car”  has  gained  a  high 
profile  in  San  Francisco  for  both  its 
cozy  relationship  with  the  police 
department,  and  for  opening  debate 
on  the  difference  between  covering 
the  news  and  orchestrating  it. 
According  to  a  story  by  Lauren 
Smiley  that  appeared  in  SF  Weekly, 
KKI  donated  two  bait  cars  (worth 
$31,000)  to  the  department  and 
paid  SFPD  officers  overtime  com¬ 
pensation  amounting  to  $200,000 
to  work  the  bait  car  stings.  Judge 
Sandoval  ruled  that  KKI’s  contract 
with  the  city  waived  the  shield  law. 

While  Bullard  has  gotten  out  of  a 
tough  predicament,  others  may  not 
be  so  lucky.  Judge  Sandoval’s  ruling 
applies  to  only  one  case,  not  all  the 
'  “Bait  Car”  cases.  More  than  30 
alleged  car  thieves  were  arrested 
during  the  show’s  taping.— KA.  a 
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felt  strongly  the  only  way  to  do  this 
was  to  get  in  there  and  start  doing 
it,  so  we’re  learning  as  we  go,” 

Allen  said.  The  site  has  two  editors 
and  will  eventually  have  10 
reporters. 


Numbers  are  steadily  increasing 
on  Facebook  and  Twitter,  and  the 
feedback  they’ve  received  so  far 
has  been  very  positive,  Allen  said. 
The  site  is  in  phase  one  and  is 
looking  for  public  input.  — H.K.  ® 


continued from  page  12 

The  official  launch  date  was  Feb. 
12.  More  features  will  be  added  in 
the  coming  months,  including  a 
comment  board,  search  .function, 
archives,  and  a  data  center.  “We 


Business 

Behind  Closed  Doors 


High-level  business  advisers,  some 
from  McKinsey,  are  at  a  participant’s 
disposal  for  the  year. 

In  an  online  testimonial,  CSM 
e.xecutive  editor  John  Yemma  called 
his  adviser  exf)erience  “invaluable,” 
as  his  became  the  first  national 
newspaper  to  move  mostly  online. 

“It  was  a  remarkable  thing  to  have 
that  kind  of  backfield,”  Yemma  said 
of  his  2008  experience.  “I’ve  worked 
with  him  (Yemma’s  adviser)  on 
everything  from  personnel  issues  to 
revenue  potential  and  cost  structure.” 

Neill  Borowski,  executive  editor  for 
The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  is  enrolled 
this  year  with  the  goal  of  further 
increasing  the  paper’s  digital  audience. 
He  called  the  program  “sort  of  exclu¬ 
sive”  among  newspaper  executives 
who  are  starting  to  realize  they  need  to 
“think  more  like  business  executives.” 

Morgan  said  that  for  some,  the 
business  aspect  is  a  completely  new 
world.  “Who  knew  a  journalist  had  to 
take  a  business  course?”  she  said.  d 


Executives  share  secrets  to 
improve  their  newsrooms 


Sulzberger  success  stories  abound. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (CSM) 
went  mostly  digital  and  changed  its 
daily  newspaper  to  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine.  ABC  digitized  much  of  its  organ¬ 
ization,  and  The  Dallas  Morn  ing 
News'  Al  Dia,  a  Spanish  language 
publication,  became  profitable. 

Punch  Sulzberger,  a  longtime  NYT 
executive,  didn’t  actually  start  the 
program.  In  2007,  his  two  sisters  gave 
him  an  80th  birthday  gift  —  a  $4 
million  endowment  that  now  helps 
fund  operating  costs  for  the  executive 
program.  Participants  pay  $25,000 
(not  including  airfare  and  hotel)  for 
sessions  with  Doug  Smith,  the 
program’s  executive  director  and  a 
former  partner  at  the  corporate  con¬ 
sulting  firm  McKinsey  &  Company. 


BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

IN  A  WORLD  WHERE  AD  REVENUES, 

circulation  numbers,  and  content 
have  been  turned  upside  down, 
news  executives  may  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  solutions.  They  certainly 
can’t  call  up  a  competitor  and  collab¬ 
orate  on  a  project  to  raise  revenue. 

Or  can  they? 

Every  year,  hi^-powered  newspaper 
executives  gather  for  The  Punch 
Sulzberger  News  Media  Executive 
Leadership  Program,  a  yearlong 
program  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  Four  times  during  the  year, 
company  decision-makers  fly  in  for  a 
week  of  intense  leadership  training. 
Las  Vegas  rules  apply  as  they  work 
together  on  projects  to  improve  their 
own  newsrooms.  It  is  collaboration 
and  a  bonding  experience  rarely 
seen  in  the  newspaper  business, 
said  program  founder  Arlene 
Morgan  of  Columbia  University. 

“These  are  smart,  competitive  people 
whose  common  bond  is  they  really 
want  journalism  to  succeed  in  this 
atmosphere  of  change,”  Morgan  said. 
“At  the  heart  of  it  is  the  sustainability 
of  the  values  of  good  journalism.” 

Moigan  —  whose  program  mainstays 
include  hi^-ranking  executives  from 
The  New  York  Times,  Boston  Globe, 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  and  the 
Associated  Press  —  welcomes  newspa¬ 
pers,  television  stations,  magazines,  and 
even  nonprofit  startup  news  sites. 

“We  learned  so  much  from  having 
those  types  of  organizations,”  Morgan 
said.  “They  are  the  future.  They’re 
trying  to  figure  out  what  they’re 
doing.  We  think  it’s  important  to 
have  them  always  in  the  group.” 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


QA  newspaper  has  been  forced  to  discontinue  its  print  edition  and  publish 

•  entirely  on  its  website.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
•  the  paper  might  face? 


Julia  Brenner 

22,  senior  at  University  of  Wisconsin’s 
School  of  Journalism  in  Madison 
Brenner  graduates  in  May  and  is 
deciding  whether  to  write  for  maga¬ 
zines  or  become  a  television  anchor. 
She  has  made  video  packages  ?or 
MarketWatch  and  University  of 
Wisconsin’s  Badger  Report  and  was  a 
production  associate  and  writer  for 
her  college  rag,  Curb  Magazine. 


A  Recently,  my  grandmother  asked  me  to  watch 
•  her  favorite  television  program  with  her. 

I  i  ^  A.  •  Being  the  wonderful  grandchild  that  I  am,  I 
i !  would  have  gladly  come  over,  but  with  job  applications 
j  i  looming,  the  need  for  Internet  access  was  crucial.  She 
: !  took  my  declined  invitation  as  an  insult  because  the 

I  truth  is;  My  grandmother  doesn’t  get  the  Internet. 

,  i  What  she  does  get,  both  mentally  and  at  her  doorstep, 

[  [  is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

I I  Digitalizing  newspapers  means  losing  older,  faithful 
I  readership  if  those  consumers  can’t  access  or  under- 

j  stand  the  Internet.  Digitalization  diminishes  buyer-sell¬ 
er  relationships  and  any  sense  of  demographics  when 
anyone  can  view  articles.  Moreover,  the  Internet  is 
I  distracting!  Ads  border  websites’  pages,  while  hyper- 
j  links  take  readers  from  a  story  about  Libyan  rebels  to 
I  one  about  the  royal  wedding.  Hyperlinks  may  e.xpand 
I  our  database  of  knowledge,  but  it’s  only  surface  deep. 

Newspapers  must  inform  the  public,  and  an  informed 
I  j  public  shouldn’t  know  more  about  Kate  Middleton’s 
!  1  “something  borrowed”  than  conflict  overseas, 
j  I  The  upside  to  digitalization  includes  increased  read- 
!  j  ership,  as  well  as  the  use  of  search  engines  to  specify 
,  what  readers  want  to  know.  This  creates  opportunities 
for  media  agenda  setting,  allowing  newspapers  to 
publish  articles  deemed  newsworthy  by  the  public. 
Digitalization  creates  technological  opportunities  such 
as  applications  and  videos.  The  comment  section  is  a 
plus  as  well.  Instead  of  waiting  days  for  letters  to  the 
editor,  an  editor  can  instantly  see  what  issues  spark  the 
most  interest.  Last,  newspapers  can  constantly  update 
their  websites.  Breaking  news  is  always  available,  a 
feature  missing  with  print  newspapers. 

Advantages  do  seem  to  outweigh  disadvantages.  If 
this  is  the  future,  poor  Gram  will  have  to  rely  on  me 
I  for  news.  Don’t  worry  though;  she’s  excited  about 
Middleton’s  “something  borrowed”  too. 


John  Granatino 

57,  deputy  managing  editor/interac¬ 
tive  for  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
For  31  years,  Granatino  worked  news 
and  interactive  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  other  A.H.  Belo  companies 
including  The  Providence  (R.l.) 
Journal  and  Belo  Interactive  Media 
before  joining  the  newspaper  in 
2009.  He  lives  on  a  farm  south  of 
Dallas  with  his  wife,  two  dogs,  three 
cats,  five  chickens,  and  10  sheep. 


A  Freed  from  the  bonds  of  print,  a  “news- 
•  paper”  can  pursue  interests  and  audi- 
•  ences  previously  out  of  reach.  Once 
freed,  the  newspaper  no  longer  has  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  huge  rolls  of  newsprint,  or  trucked  to 
readers,  or  limited  in  size  due  to  the  cost  of  its 
physical  materials. 

!  Online-only  publication  provides  many  advan¬ 
tages.  The  online  paper  is  not  restricted  to  a 
limited  number  of  pages  each  day.  Information  can 
be  distributed  profitably  at  much  lower  cost  and  to 
far  greater  distances.  If  there  are  to  be  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  size,  why  limit  the  scope  of  the  publication 
to  news  from  the  last  24  hours?  It  now  can  contain 
searchable  archives  from  the  previous  w’eek,  month, 
year,  decade,  or  century. 

Topically,  the  paper  need  not  limit  its  focus  to  the 
general  interests  of  a  heterogeneous  audience  that 
lives  nearby.  It  now  has  license  to  specialize  (finance, 
football,  theater)  and  to  freely  find  the  audience  for 
those  niches  even  if  they  live  far  outside  distribution 
truck  routes. 

More  abstractly,  if  information  costs  less  and  is 
distributed  more  broadly,  a  better  informed  electorate 
j  can  make  the  important  governance  choices  that  are 
its  constitutional  mandate. 

But  there  is  a  downside  as  well.  To  many,  the 
I  permanence  of  the  printed  page  greatly  outweighs 
I  the  immediacy  of  electrons  flickering  on  a  computer 
i  screen.  And  not  to  forget  the  profound  satisfaction 
j  of  turning  slowly  from  page  to  page,  taking  time  to 

!  linger  on  a  well-framed  photo  or  the  elegant  turn  of 
phrase.  The  physicality  of  the  printed  newspaper 
makes  it  feel  like  a  place  we  actually  visit  to  shop  for 
ideas  and  bargains.  No  morning  coffee  ever  tasted  as 
good  in  front  of  a  monitor.  s 
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I  A  GIANCE  AT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  RFl/VDERSHIP  | 
i  78%  read  most  or  all  of  their  community  newspapers. 

73%  of  those  surveyed  read  a  local  newspaper  each  week. 

of  readers  read  local  news  very  often  in  their  community 


0/  keep  their  community  newspapers  six  or  more 
days  (shelf  life). 


oQo/  of  those  surveyed  read  local  education  (school) 
^  news  very  often  in  their  newspapers. 


35%  erJitorials  or  letters  to  the  editor  very  often 
'  in  their  new5ff^»rs. 


onoA  read  local  sports  news  very  often  in  their 
^  newspapers. 


Source:  National  Newspaper  Association.  December  20t0 


NEWSPAPER  WEBSITE  TRAFFIC  IN  Q4  2010 


TOP  10  NEWSPAPERS  WITH  THE  MOST  FANS 
OR  “LIKES”  ON  FACEBOOK 
AS  OF  JANUARY  2011 1 


me  New  rork  Times  1,027,621 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  180,515 

The  Washington  Post  102,847 

USA  Today  39,446 

Denver  Post  37,417 

Boston  Globe  33,094 

Los  Angeles  Times  29,778 

El  Paso  Times  25,846 

Chicago  Tribune  23,932 

The  Arizona  Republic  20  790  Source;  Chris  Snider:  Online  media  innovation 

and  the  future  of  journalism 


ADVERTISING  MEDIUMS  THAT  MOST 
INFLUENCE  PRODUCT  PURCHASES 


“Localists”  were  asked  to  select  which  method  of 
advertising  helps  them  choose  what  to  buy. 


w  -S  w 

W  .0  m 


Source:  The  Nielsen  Company 


MOBILE:  In  the  developing  world,  mobile  cellular  penetration  rates 
reached  68  percent  at  the  end  of  2010  -  mainly  driven  by  the  Asia  and 
Pacific  region.  India  and  China  alone  added  more  than  300  million 
mobile  subscriptions  in  2010. 

INTERNET:  In  2010,  the  number  of  Internet  users  surpassed  the 
2  billion  mark,  of  which  1.2  billion  were  in  developing  countries.  With 
more  than  420  million  Internet  users,  China  is  the  largest  Internet 
market  in  the  world.  Africa  is  far  behind  the  world  average. 

Source:  International  Telecommunication  Union.  Switzerland 


HOW  GEN  Y  (70  MILLION  AMERICANS  BORN 
BETWEEN  1977  AND  2002) 

ACCESS  NEWSPAPER  CONTENT 


Online  (Desktop  or  Laptop  Computer) 
Traditional  Print 
Mobile  (Phone,  iPod) 

E-Reader  (iPad,  Kindle,  Nook) 

Don’t  access  this  sort  of  media 

Source:  L2Thlnk  Tank  Gen  Y  Media  Study 
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✓  Editorial  Content  Management 

Today's  reader  demands  dynamic  content  delivered  in  multiple 
formats.  Whether  they  access  your  content  on  their  mobile  device, 
an  e-reader,your  web  site  or  in  print  -  they  want  engaging  content. 

Imagine  creating  a  story  with  accompanying  photos,  audio,  video 
files  and  metadata.Then,  with  the  simple  push  of  a  button,  your 
content  is  distributed  with  the  related  items  to  all  of  your  publishing 
channels. 

IQue  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  systems  on  the  market  today. 
It  offers  this  kind  of  automation  and  more,  including  browser  clients 
for  remote  access  and  full  integration  with  the  Adobe  and  Quark 
layout  suites. 

In  addition  to  IQue,  MediaSpan  also  offers  Jazbox  for  the 
Enterprise  and  Metro  market  and  SkyQue;  our  newest  SaaS  solution. 
All  of  our  products  are  designed  to  do  one  simple  thing:  Automate 
your  workflows  and  save  time  allowing  you  to  concentrate  on  doing 
what  you  do  best,  creating  great  content! 


We  give  your  content 


Publishing  to  the  Web,  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution 


*600 


I 


CBHX 


V  V 


Our  complete  suite  of  tools  for  the  publishing  space  include: 

...........  ^  Advertising 

.  jBMtWaripHpj i  Production 

I  Saiiilts  to^  Vikings  ;  ✓  website 

^  Marketing 

. ✓  Video  &  Audio  Streaming 


Focus  On: 


MEDIASPAN 


MED!  AS  PANGROUP.  COM 
Visit  our  website  today  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  transform  your  newsroom. 


Need 


136  stories, 
one  low  price 


Ready  for  the 
Mobile  Ad 
Revolution? 


in  many  ways,  it’s  already  here 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

The  next  revolution  in  advertising  is  buzzing 
IN  your  pocket  or  purse.  Are  you  ready? 

Far  surpassing  the  powers  of  print,  broadcast,  and 
the  Web,  a  host  of  new  technologies  is  converging  on 
the  opportunity  to  use  smartphones  to  intercept  —  and  influ¬ 
ence  —  the  consumer  as  she  walks  past  a  store,  wheels  through 

a  supermarket,  or  reaches  toward  a  positioning  systems  that  pinpoint 
product  on  the  shelf.  the  location  of  the  user,  and  — 

The  technologies  include  not  only  after  she  moves  a  few  feet  —  the 
the  increasingly  ubiquitous  direction  in  which  she  is 

GPS-equipped  smartphone,  p— ■  i|VLmr-|  traveling  and  whether  she  is 

but  also  window  stickers  walking,  on  a  bicycle,  or  in 

that  broadcast  messages,  a  moving  vehicle.) 

interactive  bar  codes  that  mobile  ad  ecosystem 

instantly  link  to  a  website,  admittedly  is  a  work  in 

and  increasingly  sophisti-  progress.  As  the  still-evolving 

cated  databases  that  track  infrastructure  matures  and 

individual  activities  so  they  can  coheres,  however,  more  advertising 

precisely  target  products  or  deals  to  is  bound  to  migrate  to  mobile, 
the  consumer.  because  the  intimate,  personalized, 

(GPS,  of  course,  refers  to  global  and  immediate  quality  of  the  plat¬ 


form  makes  it,  by  far,  the  most  tar- 
getable  and  effective  of  all  media. 

The  better  the  mobile  ad  infra¬ 
structure  gets,  the  less  advertisers  are 
likely  to  spend  on  traditional  media. 
So,  publishers  need  to  pay  close 
attention  to  this  futuristic 
marketing  frontier,  where  a  number 
of  major  competitors  already  are  well 
ahead  of  them. 

The  mobile  ad  ecosystem  starts,  of 
course,  vdth  the  high-tech  Swiss  army 
knife  known  as  the  smartphone. 
About  a  third  of  the  240  million 
mobile  handsets  in  the  United  States 
are  smartphones,  and  analysts  believe 
the  number  will  grow  sharply  in  the 
next  few  years  as  cell  phone  contracts 
roll  over,  and  carriers  compete  for 
new  customers  by  deeply  discounting 
upgraded  devices. 

At  the  moment,  most  mobile 
advertising  consists  of  little  more 
than  banners  that,  when  clicked,  link 
to  the  sponsor’s  site  or  mobile  app. 
While  immediate  and  interactive,  the 
ads  are  not  particularly  targeted  to 
the  location  or  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  that  is  about  to  change, 
big  time. 

Not  the  least  of  the  change  agents 
is  Google,  which  at  the  first  of  the 
year  began  plastering  seemingly 
low-tech  stickers  in  the  windows  of 
dozens  of  businesses  in  Portland, 

Ore.  But  the  stickers,  which  say  the 
business  has  been  “Recommended 
by  Google”  and  are  delivered  in  a 
package  telling  merchants  how  to 
advertise  on  the  search  engine,  are 
anything  but  retro.  They  actually 
contain  low-power  radio  transmitters 
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that  broadcast  messages  to  owners  of  I 
phones  that  happen  to  be  equipped 
with  the  Android  2.3  Gingerbread 
operating  system. 

Thanks  to  the  miracle  of  what  is 
called  Near  Field  Communications 
(NFC),  the  owner  of  a  Gingerbread- 
powered  phone  standing  in  front  of  a 
restaurant  can  read  its  reviews  on 
Google,  visit  the  establishment’s 
website,  check  out  the  daily  specials, 
receive  a  coupon  for  half-off  appetiz-  ' 
ers,  make  a  reservation,  and  book  a 
limo.  Using  the  other  functions  of  the 
phone,  she  can  invite  friends  to  meet 
her  aff  er  work,  and  alert  her  Twitter 
followers  to  the  discount  pupus. 

Instant  connections  at  the  point  of 
purchase  are  available  for  those  who  j 
don’t  happen  to  own  a  Gingerbread  j 
phone.  The  barcodes  and  quick-  j 

recognition  (QR)  codes  that  seem  to  ! 
be  plastered  on  everything  can  be 
scanned  by  anyone  who  adds  any  of  ! 
several  free  apps  to  her  smartphone.  j 

Barcode  readers  make  it  possible  i 


to  check  the  price  of  a  product  in  the 
store  —  and  rapidly  search  the  Web  ’ 
to  see  what  a  nearby  competitor  (or 
online  merchant)  is  selling  it  for.  QR 
codes,  which  are  square  instead  of 
oblong  like  barcodes,  are  turning  up  ' 
everywhere  from  print  advertising  to 
business  cards,  and  could  easily  be 
printed  on  stickers  placed  in  the 
windows  of  restaurants.  Sites  such 
as  BarCodesInc.com  instantly  gener¬ 
ate  free  custom  QR  codes  like  the 
one  on  the  opposite  page.  Scan  it  for 
a  surprise. 

For  all  the  value  of  p)oint-of-pur- 
chase  promotion,  the  true  power  of 
mobile  advertising  is  its  ability'  to  put 
the  right  ad  in  front  of  the  right  person 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

A  number  of  companies  great  and 
small  are  working  on  products  that 
solicit  user  preferences,  monitor  user 
behavior,  and  track  the  physical 
movement  of  users  via  mobile  apps 
to  develop  breathtakingly  rich 
targeting  profiles. 


To  imagine  where  this  is  going, 
take  a  look  at  Livestand,  a  cus¬ 
tomized  news-reading  app  being 
rolled  out  by  Yahoo.  Although  the 
stated  mission  of  the  iPad  app  is  to 
help  users  pinpoint  news  that  inter¬ 
ests  them,  there  are  distinct  and 
obvious  ad-targeting  possibilities  for 
the  data  that  will  be  accumulated 
through  the  platform. 

While  plenty  of  privacy,  technology, 
and  commercial  issues  remain  to  be 
resolved  as  the  mobile  ad  ecosystem 
evolves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  revolution  is  under  way.  And  it 
probably  will  happen  faster  than  you 
think.  a 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor,  turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO, 
turned  media  consultant.  He  teaches 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  blogs  at  Reflections 
of  a  Newsosaur 

(www.newsosaur.blogspot.com). 
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A  map  showing  the  areas 
proposed  for  conservation 
—  which  totai  an  area  the 
size  of  Texas  —  under  the 
iandmark  Canadian  Boreal 
Forest  Agreement. 


I _ j  Boreal  region 

Area  of  caribou  conservation  planning 
HI  Area  of  Canadian  Boreal  Forest  Agreement 
Commercial  forestry  zone  (Boreal) 


Two  Birds 
with  One  Seed 


How  newspapers  can  sustain  business 
and  our  planet 


BY  NICOLE  RYCROFT  AND  TARA  SAWATSKY 


At  Canopy,  we  often  find  ourselves  using  the  saying 
“feeding  two  birds  with  one  seed  ”  It’s  more  inspiring 
(and  has  fewer  casualties)  than  its  more  common 
cousin,  “killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.”  And  either  way, 
going  green  both  saves  you  money  and  improves  your  image. 


But  beyond  that,  these  expressions 
apply  in  a  different,  more  specific 
way  to  today  s  newspaper  industry: 
Publishers  developing  environmen¬ 
tal  visions  and  engaging  their  sup¬ 
pliers  on  sustainability  issues  have 
the  benefit  of  driving  both  forest 


conservation  and  a  secure  supply  of 
Forest  Stewardship  Council  (FSC) 
certified  products. 

What’s  been  happening  in  the 
northern  Pacific  rainforest  and  the 
boreal  forests  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  has  also  provided  good  oppor- 


j  tunities  to  use  these  expressions. 

!  After  a  decade  of  environmental 
I  campaigns,  mounting  expectations  of 
I  green  performance  from  publishers 
and  printers,  and  years  of  intense 
negotiations,  the  world’s  largest  con¬ 
servation  initiative  was  launched  in 
May  2010:  the  Canadian  Boreal 
Forest  Agreement.  Covering  an  area 
I  the  size  of  Texas,  the  agreement  is 
i  massive  in  scale  and  ambitious  in 
i  scope.  It’s  an  innovative  conservation 
i  solution  brokered  by  the  21  forestry 
!  companies  belonging  to  the  Forest 
Products  Association  of  Canada 
(FPAC)  and  nine  environmental 
organizations,  including  Canopy. 

And  it  is  the  result  of  large  publish¬ 
ers  and  printers  such  as  Hearst, 
Scholastic,  and  Transcontinental 
urging  the  forest  industry  to  “green 
[  up  their  act.” 

!  The  boreal  agreement  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Great  Bear  Rainforest 
(GBR)  agreement,  signed  in  2006. 
The  Great  Bear  Rainforest  —  the 
I  world’s  largest  remaining  tract  of 
intact  coastal  temperate  rainforest  — 
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tones  to  the  agreement. 


located  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  is  a  global  biodi¬ 
versity  gem  and  home  to  the 
famous  white  Spirit  Bear.  As  with 
the  boreal  agreement,  a  major 
factor  leading  to  the  GBR  agree¬ 
ment  was  the  engagement  of  key 
customers,  including  North 
American  office  and  DIY  retailers, 
the  German  Magazine 
Association,  and  the  German  Pulp 
and  PaperAssoc-iation.  These 
influential  corporate  customers 
requested  a  conflict-free  product 
from  forestry  companies  in  the 
area;  in  response,  after  much  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  GBR  agreement  was 
struck.  Although  it  has  yet  to  be  fully 
implemented,  the  engagement  of 
publishers  has  been  critical  in  creat¬ 
ing  greater  forest  protection  and  sus¬ 
tainable  product  options  in  the  area. 

Newspaper  publishers’  interest  in 
these  forest  regions  is  understand¬ 
able,  given  that  Canada’s  boreal  and 
west  coast  forests  supply  a  significant 


;  Nicole  Rycroft  (left)  and  Tara  Sawatsky  (right) 


portion  of  North  American 
newsprint.  Forty-six  percent  of  all 
newsprint  consumed  in  the  U.S.  was 
once  part  of  a  Canadian  forest.  Many 
of  the  key  North  American  newsprint 
suppliers,  including  AbitibiBowater, 
Kruger,  and  Tembec,  operate  forest 
tenures  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  boreal  agreement  and  are  signa- 


MaMng  the  conservation 
agreement  a  reality  on 
the  ground  —  and  the 
forest  floor 

Despite  how  challenging  it  was 
for  environmental  organizations 
and  the  forest  industry  to  find  com¬ 
mon  ground  in  both  these  areas, 
signing  these  agreements  was  the 
easy  part.  Ensuring  their  imple¬ 
mentation  —  turning  the  vision 
into  a  conservation  reality  on  the 
ground  —  is  where  the  real  work 
begins. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  other 
large  corporate  paper  purchasers 
played  a  major  role  in  the  first  step, 
by  asserting  their  influence  at  critical 
junctures  to  move  the  two  sides  to 
the  negotiation  table  and  toward  a 
shared  vision.'  So,  too,  these  same 
players  will  play  a  key  role  in  this 
next  phase.  Newspaper  publishers 

continued  on  the  next  page 
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continued  from  page  23 
can  help  turn  this  agreement  into 
real  forest  protection  and  a  stable 
supply  of  environmental  products  by 
engaging  newsprint  suppliers  to 
deliver  on  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
boreal  forest  and  GBR  agreements. 
Newsprint  producers  are  particularly 
significant  players  in  the  boreal. 
Should  implementation  of  the  agree¬ 


ment  stall,  forestry  companies  will 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  enact  the 
conservation  goals.  Likewise,  when 
key  elements  of  the  boreal  agreement 
are  implemented,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  called  upon  to  support 
environmental  leadership  with  their 
purchasing  power.  Canada’s  national 
newspaper.  The  Globe  and  Mail, 
Hearst,  and  printer  Transcontinental 


NO  Other  profession  in  the  world  requires  the  stami¬ 
na,  strength,  and  intelligence  of  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals.  If  newspaper  professionals  had  extra 
time  on  their  hands.  Mount  Everest  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  day  hike.  Hulk  Hogan  would  be  mincemeat,  and 
"Jeopardy"  would  go  broke.  One  tough  crowd  —  and  in 
today's  challenging  world,  it's  a  good  thing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  understands  what  it  takes  to  stay  competitive  and  has 
helped  newspaper  leaders  stay  one  step  ahead,  tackling  relevant  and 
timely  issues  for  1 27  years. 

If  you're  looking  to  stay  on  top  of  your  game  with  Li  F 

comprehensive  insight  and  global  perspectives  —  1  ^  XT 
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are  already  engaged  in  supporting 
the  boreal  agreement’s  successful 
implementation. 

Successful  implementation  of  the 
Canadian  Boreal  Forest  Agreement 
will  result  in  a  significant  increase  in 
the  availability  of  FSC-certified 
newsprint  and  at  the  same  time  will 
ensure  the  preservation  of  large 
tracts  of  carbon-rich  forest. 
Conservation  is  essential  given  that 
the  boreal  is  not  only  a  key  fiber  bas¬ 
ket  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
but  is  also  a  tremendous  carbon 
storehouse  —  the  equivalent  of  near¬ 
ly  26  years’  worth  of  global  carbon 
emissions.  The  boreal  also  contains 
much  of  the  world’s  unfrozen  fresh 
water  and  is  home  to  the  threatened 
woodland  caribou,  grizzly  bears, 
wolverines,  and  an  abundance  of 
birds,  including  the  peregrine  falcon. 

The  active  market  engagement  of 
major  paper  purchasers  has  made 
the  creation  of  the  Great  Bear  and 
Boreal  Forest  agreements  possible 
and  has  set  the  stage  for  innovative 
solutions  to  other  contentious 
resource-conservation  issues.  By 
partnering  with  an  environmental 
non-governmental  organization  to 
develop  a  policy  that  outlines  their 
environmental  vision  and  eco-paper 
objectives,  newspapers  can  make  this 
industry  more  sustainable  in  both 
senses.  After  all,  what  publisher 
doesn’t  want  to  see  their  newspaper 
—  and  our  planet’s  wild  places  — 
endure? 

Now  that’s  feeding  two  birds  with 
one  seed.  g 

More  than  half  the  trees  logged  in 
the  world’s  forests  every  year  become 
pulp  and  paper.  Canopy  (formerly 
Markets  Initiative)  shifts  consump¬ 
tion  patterns  of  industrial  paper 
consumers  so  that  their  purchases 
alleviate  the  degradation  of  endan¬ 
gered forests  globally  and  contribute 
to  a  more  stable  climate.  The 
organization  works  collaboratively 
throughout  the  paper  supply  chain 
and  has  been  working  with  the  North 
American  newspaper  industry  for 
the  past  five  years. 

Nicole  Rycroft  is  the  founder  and 
executive  director  at  Canopy.  Tara 
Sawatsky  is  the  corporate  campaign¬ 
er  at  Canopy.  For  more  information, 
visit  CanopyPlanet.org. 
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fxA  L  K I N  G  ETHICS 


Why  Helen  Thomas 
No  Longer  Has  a 
Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  Named  After  Her 


Reporting  the  news  doesn’t  mean  becoming  the  news 


This  is  a  column  about  politicizing  journalism, 
alleged  anti-Semitism,  the  Israeli-Palestinian  land 
dispute,  the  Holocaust,  freedom  of  speech,  hate 
speech,  the  power  of  the  Israeli  lobby  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  future  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  Helen  Thomas  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement, 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


and  the  legacy  of  Helen  Thomas  herself. 

It  is  about  what  is  ethical  and  what 
is  fair,  and  whether  journalists  have 
the  right  to  spout  off  incendiary,  fac¬ 
tually  flawed  opinions  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  price  for  it. 

It  pits  the  leadership  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  —  the 
keeper  of  a  Code  of  Ethics  that  is  a 
template  for  journalism  behavior  — 
against  SPJ  supporters  of  Helen 
Thomas,  a  90-year-old  icon  of  the 
profession.  To  the  non-journalistic 
world,  it  would  seem  like  an  inside 
baseball  food  fight. 

The  SPJ  executive  committee 
and  its  national  board  of  governors 
voted  earlier  this  year  to  “retire” 
its  Helen  Thomas  Award  for 
Lifetime  Achievement  because  of 
allegedly  anti-Semitic  remarks 
attributed  to  her. 

That  decision,  and  the  way  it  was 
handled,  infuriated  Christine  Tatum,  a 
former  president  of  SPJ,  and  Ray 
Hanania,  a  Chicago  columnist  and 
coordinator  of  the  National  Arab 
American  Journalists  Association. 
Hanania  sees  the  decision  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  SPJ  s  alleged  bias  against  Arab 
journalists,  a  chaise  SPJ  fiercely  denies. 


The  Thomas  supporters  within  the 
SPJ  are  planning  to  ask  the  delegates 
to  the  organization’s  national  con¬ 
vention  in  September  to  reinstate  the 
award  and  keep  her  name  on  it. 

The  controversy  started  innocent¬ 
ly  enough  last  May  27  during 
American  Heritage  Month  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  David  F. 
Nesenoff  —  a  Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 
rabbi,  independent  filmmaker,  and 
blogger  with  the  popular  website 
RabbiLive.com  —  approached 
Thomas.  Nesenoff  was  with  his 
teenage  son,  and  a  friend  of  his  son, 
all  of  whom  wore  press  credentials 
around  their  necks.  The  boys  were 
covering  the  event  for  their  Jewish 
teen  website,  ShmoozePOINT.com. 
Nesenoff  told  Thomas  the  boys  were 
thinking  of  becoming  journalists. 
What  did  she  think  of  the  idea? 

“Go  for  it,”  Thomas  said,  smiling 
into  Nesenoff’s  video  camera.  “You’ll 
never  be  unhappy.  You’ll  always  keep 
people  informed,  and  you’ll  always 
keep  learning.  That’s  the  greatest 
thing  about  the  profession,  you’ll 
always  keep  learning.” 

That  interview  was  a  lesson  that 
Thomas,  a  Lebanese  American,  will 


never  forget.  Nesenoff  kept  asking 
questions.  Did  Thomas  have  any 
thoughts  about  Israel? 

“They  should  get  the  hell  out  of 
Palestine,”  she  replied.  “They’re  living 
on  occupied  land.  It’s  not  Germany, 
it’s  not  Poland.” 

“Where  should  they  go?”  Nesenoff 
asked.  “What  should  they  do?” 

“Go  home,”  Thomas  answered. 

I  “Where’s  home?”  Nesenoff  persisted. 

I  “Poland,  Germany,”  Thomas 
!  replied. 

Next  came  the  question  that  led  to 
Thomas’  downfall:  “So  you’re  saying 
i  Jews  should  go  back  to  Poland  and 
I  Germany?”  Nesenoff  asked, 
j  “And  America  and  everywhere 
i  else,”  Thomas  replied, 
j  One  week  later,  on  June  3, 

[  Nesenoff  posted  a  one-minute,  edited 
I  YouTube  video  that  focused  only  on 
Thomas’  remarks  on  Israel.  It  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  video  blackboard  full 
;  of  comments  that  challenged  her 
i  journalistic  integrity: 

“Six  million  Jews  were  killed  at 
home  in  Germany  and  Poland.  Does 
Helen  know  that  Jews  lived  in  Israel 
way  before  the  Holocaust?  How  can 
Helen  possibly  report  unbiased?”  It 
went  viral.  As  of  March  3,  2011,  it 
had  recorded  1,727,607  hits. 

To  critics  in  SPJ’s  leadership,  the 
mainline  media,  and  various  Jewish 
Organizations,  this  was  proof  of 
Thomas’  anti-Semitic  feelings. 

To  her  supporters,  the  interview 
'  was  an  ambush  by  a  partisan,  Jewish 
blogger,  who  sandbagged  her  by 
I  inserting  the  word  “Jews”  in  his 
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question  when  she  was  referring  to 
Israel,  the  country.  “What  happened 
to  free  speech?”  they  asked.  “What’s 
wrong  with  giving  her  opinion?  It’s 
what  she  does  for  a  living.” 

It’s  not  free  speech,  her  critics 
responded.  It’s  hate  speech.  She’s 
rewriting  history. 

Thomas  apologized,  but  it  did  no 
good.  The  media  coverage  was  unre¬ 
lenting.  The  watchdog  of  the  White 
House  press  room  —  the  first  female 
White  House  correspondent,  a  fear¬ 
less  questioner  of  presidents  since 
John  F.  Kennedy,  a  pathfinder  for 
female  journalists  —  was  seen  as 
being  in  league  with  the  world’s 
worst  anti-Semitic  propagandists. 

She  was  dropped  by  her  speakers 
bureau  and  abandoned  by  her  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association. 

Wayne  State  University,  her  alma 
mater,  decided  to  discontinue  its 
Helen  Thomas  Spirit  of  Diversity 
Award.  However,  it  retained  the 
Helen  Thomas  Scholarship  she  ini¬ 
tially  endowed  10  years  ago  with  a 
$10,000  contribution. 

She  resigned  as  a  columnist  for  the 
Hearst  News  Service,  a  job  she  had 
held  since  2000  —  the  same  year 
that  SPJ  made  her  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Helen  Thomas  Award  for 
Lifetime  Achievement. 

Soon  afterward,  SPJ  debated  what 
to  do.  Its  decision?  Forget  about  it 
for  a  while. 

Why?  Because  it  was  a  one-time 
misstep  or  slip-up  resulting  from 
“questionable  interview  tactics,” 
according  to  an  internal  report  by 
Joe  Skeel,  SPJ’s  executive  director. 
Still,  the  idea  that  SPJ,  an  arbiter  of 
fairness,  ethics,  and  free  speech, 
would  even  consider  distancing  itself 
from  Helen  Thomas  because  of  what 
she  said  is  causing  an  undercurrent 
of  distaste  among  its  membership 
that  won’t  go  away. 

In  fact,  the  following  month,  SPJ 
gave  its  Helen  Thomas  Award  for 
Lifetime  Achievement  to  David 
Perlman,  then  91,  a  legendary  science 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  who  barely  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  controversy.  “What  she 
said  was  stupid,”  Perlman,  who  is 
Jewish,  recently  told  me.  “But  I  was 
very  glad  they  honored  me.  I  have 
that  glass  symbol  in  my  house.” 


In  December, 

Thomas  got  into  trou¬ 
ble  again.  She  told  a 
conference  of  Arab 
journalists  that 
“Congress,  the  White 
House,  and 
Hollywood  are  owned 
by  Zionists.  No  ques¬ 
tion.”  That  did  it. 

The  SPJ  executive 
committee  in  January 
voted  6  to  1  to  retire 
the  award,  and  the 
full  board  of  directors 
went  along,  14  to  7- 
The  rationale  was 
stunning:  There  was  a 
fear  that  future 

recipients  would  have  to  answer 
questions  about  Helen  Thomas 
instead  of  talking  about  their  lifelong 
accomplishments. 

The  committee  said  that  it  would 


(♦fir. 


I  ir 


tl^ASHlNGTO? 


These  are  the  press  passes  that  Nesenoff  said 


they  wore  on  the  White  House  lawn. 


media  world  in  which 


journalists  —  encouraged 
by  their  editors  —  Twitter,  blog, 
Facebook,  link,  video  themselves. 


not  ask  former  recipients  Tom 
Brokaw,  Chuck  Stone,  Robert 
Churchwell,  Caryl  Rivers,  Alan 
Walden,  Stan  Chambers,  Ed  Barber, 
Tom  and  Pat  Gish,  all  important  jour¬ 
nalism  names,  to  return  their  awards. 

Helen  Thomas  has  not  said 
whether  she  will  keep  hers. 

The  SPJ  Thomas  supporters 
believe  the  organization  buckled 
under  pressure  from  Jewish  organi¬ 
zations  led  by  Abraham  Foxman, 
national  director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League.  They  cite  as 
proof  a  letter  he  wrote  to  SPJ  casti¬ 
gating  Thomas,  which  was  printed 
online  and  in  Quill  magazine,  SPJ’s 
monthly  publication. 

The  other  side  of  that  story  is  just 
as  ugly.  David  Nesenoff,  the  rabbi 
who  started  the  controversy,  told 
various  media  organizations  that  he 
had  received  25,000  angry  e-mails, 
many  of  them  quite  threatening. 

And  SPJ  Thomas  supporters  whis¬ 
per  that  Hagit  Limor,  the  Israeli 
born  president  of  SPJ,  is  Jewish,  a 
not-so-nice  way  to  hint  that  she 
might  not  have  been  as  fair  as  she 
could  have  been.  I  have  found  no 
evidence  to  support  that  notion. 
Meanwhile,  Limor,  an  investigative 
reporter  for  WCPO-TV  in 
Cincinnati,  has  been  bombarded 


and  fire  off  quotes  without  thinking, 
believing  they  can  speak  out  on 
contentious  issues  without 
consequences. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  Thomas  began 
writing  in  January  for  the  Falls 
Church  News-Press,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  that  is  circulated  in  Northern 
Virginia  and  Washington,  D.C.  “I  got 
an  overwhelming  positive  reaction,” 
said  Nicholas  F.  Benton,  editor  and 
founder  of  the  newspaper.  “I’ve 
gotten  messages  from  everywhere 
thanking  me  for  having  the  guts  to 
bring  her  back.” 

And  that  same  month,  David 
Nesenoff  was  appointed  publisher  of 
The  Jewish  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  which 
covers  issues  of  special  interest  to 
orthodox  Jewry. 

It  may  be  a  new  world  electronical¬ 
ly,  but  the  old  standards  still  apply. 
Journalists  are  supposed  to  report 
the  news  or  analyze  it,  but  as  much 
as  possible  keep  themselves  out  of  it.® 

Allan  Wolper,  professor  of  journalism 
at  Rutgers  University,  is  the  host  of 
“Conversations  with  Allan  Wolper,”  a 
podcast  on  WBGO.org,  an  NPR  affili¬ 
ate  in  the  New  York  area.  He  has  won 
more  than  50  journalism  prizes.  His 
ethics  columns  in  E&P  have  been  hon- 


with  angry  telephone  calls  from  non-  ored  by  The  National  Press  Club  and 

journalistic  Thomas  supporters.  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Society  of 

This  sad  story  is  the  result  of  a  new  ProfessionalJoumalists. 
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Universal  Uclick 
Takes  the  Reins 


Features  being  the  other. 

According  to  Lisa  Klem  Wilson, 
senior  vice  president  and  general 
manager  at  United  Media,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  nevk^spaper  syndicates 
was  unavoidable. 

“There  can  only  be  two  top  play¬ 
ers  now  in  newspaper  syndication,” 
Wilson  told  The  Washington  Post. 
“The  market  is  shrinking  —  the 
number  of  newspapers,  the  size, 
everything.” 

The  New  York  Daily  News  recent¬ 
ly  dropped  one-third  of  its  comics 
(about  12  features),  and  in  an  era 
when  many  newspapers  are  looking 
to  either  cut  back  or  not  give  new 
features  a  try,  the  thought  of  losing 
a  major  outlet  for  new  work  is 
troubling  for  many  cartoonists. 

“This  just  means  one  less  option 
on  the  road  to  traditional  syndica¬ 
tion  for  cartoonists,”  said  Graham 
Nolan,  cartoonist  for  the  King- 
syndicated  “Red  Morgan,  MD” 
comic  strip.  “Not  a  good  sign.” 

ONE  LESS  OPTION 

Ted  Rail,  former  editor  of  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  development  at  United 
Media,  doesn’t  think  that  this  move 
was  caused  by  a  shrinking  newspa¬ 
per  market,  and  doesn’t  mince 
words  about  it. 

“Shortsighted  executives  not  only 
didn’t  have  ideas,  they  shot  them 
down  when  smart  people  spoke  up,” 
said  Rail,  whose  cartoons  and 
columns  are  syndicated  by 
Universal  Uclick.  “If  there  were  any 
justice,  they’d  be  thrown  in  jail,  and 
their  assets  would  be  redistributed 
to  the  scores  of  decent,  hard-work¬ 
ing  workers  who  are  about  to  wind 
up  in  the  street  due  to  their  negli¬ 
gence  and  malfeasance.” 

Speculation  over  United’s  future 
in  the  syndication  business  arose 
last  April,  when  Scripps  announced 
that  it  sold  United  Media 
Licensing,  a  $2-billion-a-year 
merchandise  business,  to  Iconix 
Brand  Group  for  $175  million. 

Next,  United  wasn’t  able  to  come 
to  mutually  agreeable  terms  with 
industry  giant  “Peanuts,”  which 
struck  a  distribution  deal  with 
Universal  Uclick  that  took  effect 
back  in  February. 


‘Pearls  Before  Swine’  and 
‘Get  Fuzzy'  have  a  new  home 
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online,”  Glynn  said.  “It  deepens  our 
list  of  online  content,  and  will  allow 
us  to  take  our  United  clients  to 
widgets  like  our  popular  iGoogle 
gadget,  which  drives  a  huge  amount 
of  traffic  to  our  website.” 

Change  can  be  nerve-wracking, 
especially  for  cartoonists  who  have 
suffered  mightily  due  to  the  many 
drivers  causing  a  decline  in  news¬ 
papers.  But  Rail  thinks  the  move 
from  United  to  Universal  will  be  a 
boon  to  many  of  the  creators  there. 

“Landing  at  Universal  is  the  best 
fate  the  cartoonists  and  columnists 
being  transferred  from  United 
could  have  hoped  for,”  Rail  said. 
“Universal  is  financially  viable  and 
run  by  nice,  honest  people. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  con¬ 
solidation  is  always  bad  for  media. 

It  limits  diversity  and  freedom  of 
choice.”  H 


“The  real 
>pportunity 
this  deal 
presents  is 
online” 


with  overlapping  features,  such  as 
crossword  puzzles.  Sudoku  games, 
and  horoscopes. 

“We  will  be  honoring  all  the  con¬ 
tracts  that  come  over,”  Glynn  said. 
“But  realistically,  after  both  those 
terms  are  up,  we’re  bound  to  have 
some  redundancy  if  we  have  two 
creators  doing  the  same  features.” 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist for  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine,  and  edits  the  satirical 
humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rob@delawarepunchline.com. 


ONLINE  BENEFIT 

The  deal  will  also  combine  the 
features  on  Comics.com  and 
GoComics.com  to  create  one  of  the 
largest  daily  comic  destinations  on 
the  Web.  The  website  and  all  relat¬ 
ed  widgets  and  mobile  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  available 
to  consumers  in  June.  j 

“The  real  opportuni- 
ty  this  deal  presents  is  ' 


“Dilbert”  followed  suit  in 
December,  with  creator  Scott 
Adams  hailing  the  deal  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  one  of  the  country’s  most 
popular  comic  strips.  “Universal 
Uclick  is  the  industry  leader,  and 
I’m  delighted  to  be  able  to  work 
with  them,”  Adams  said  at  the  time. 

“We  could  not  be  more  pleased  to 
welcome  the  inspired  creators 
represented  by  these  features,” 
said  John  McMeel,  co-founder, 
chairman,  and  president  of 
Andrews  McMeel  Universal, 
which  owns  Universal  Uclick. 

“Universal  really  is  a  good  compa¬ 
ny  full  of  people  who  do  seem  to 
care  about  comics  and  care  about 
their  creators,  so  here’s  a  hopeful 
look  toward  where  things  are  head¬ 
ed,”  said  David  Reddick,  an  artist  at 
Paws,  Inc.,  which  produces 
“Garfield,”  syndicated  by  Universal 
Uclick. 

No  word  yet  on  what  will  happen 
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Double-digit  spending  growth  is  happening  now 


BY  NEIL  GREER 


After  focusing  last  month  on  the  core  process 
for  a  profitable  online  display  ad  selling  operation, 
we  are  going  to  take  the  time  to  look  inside  the 
rich  media  marketplace  and  its  dynamics  in  a 
three-part  series. 

We  open  part  one  with  breaking  news: 


Advertisers  have  driven  a  200  per¬ 
cent  spending  growth  in  rich  media 
over  the  past  five  years,  during  the 
economic  meltdown. 

According  to  eMarketer.com,  dollars 
spent  on  rich  media  in  the  United 
States  have  nearly  tripled  from  2007 
to  present  —  $1.76  billion  in  2007  to 
$5.48  billion  in  2011. 

comScore  puts  a  finer  point  on  the 
trend.  “We’ve  witnessed  a  strong 
resurgence  in  the  display  ad  market ... 
with  average  CPMs  continuing  to 
rise,”  said  Jeff  Hackett,  senior  vice 
president  of  comScore,  in  July  2010. 
One  of  the  core  drivers  in  this  market 
has  been  ...  larger  and  more  creative 
ad  formats.” 

A  25  percent  growth  in  annual 
spending  by  any  industry  measure  is 
great  news  these  days.  When  it’s 


happening  outside  your  front  door 
and  you’re  the  one  responsible  for 
revenue  growth,  it’s  time  to  pour  a 
second  cup  of  coffee  and  capture 
some  of  that  growth  for  yourself. 

While  large  advertisers  and 
agencies  spend  a  great  deal  of 
capital  to  make  sure  the  ads  in  their 
rich  media  campaigns  capture  atten¬ 
tion,  the  broader  marketplace  of 
online  advertisers  is  also  interested 
in  ways  to  do  the  same  —  just  on  a 
different-size  media  budget. 

Midsize  advertisers  in  your  market 
are  spending  money  in  the  rich  media 
ballgame.  They  want  to  be  updated  on 
a  regular  basis  about  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  capture  new  clients  using  rich 
media.  With  regular  updates,  they  will 
spend  more  money  on  rich  media 
campaigns  and  \\111  enjoy  more  clicks 


Display  Advertising  Creative  by  Format,  May  2010 
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“Advertisers  have  driven 
a  200  percent  spending 
growth  in  rich  media 
over  the  past  five  years, 
during  the  economic 
meltdown.” 


and  brand  exposure  because  of  it. 

The  following  data  from  Eyeblaster 
Analytics  tells  the  story: 

•  Rich  media  display  advertising 
delivers  click-through  rates  up  to  three 
times  higher  than  standard  banners. 

•  Rich  media  expandable  ads  are 
kept  open  by  readers  for  an  average  of 
60  seconds  —  equal  to  tbe  brand  expo¬ 
sure  from  premium  TV  advertising. 

Rich  media  is  a  trend  that  has 
beaten  a  bnatal  recession.  Take  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  the  online 
expert  needed  in  your  marketplace 
by  keeping  an  open  dialogue  about 
the  trends  in  rich  media.  Use  rich 
media  to  create  your  own  growing 
economy  today,  for  your  company 
and  yourself,  while  delivering  a 
product  your  advertisers  have  slated 
in  the  budgets  right  now. 

Next  month  in  this  column,  “Rich 
Media  Specifics:  Part  2”  will  cover 
select  stories  from  publishers  who  are 
succeeding  in  the  rich  media  business 
with  directly  sold  ads  from  advertisers 
in  the  local  marketplace.  a 


Neil  Greer  is  CEO  and  co-founder  of 
ImpactEngine.com,  a  provider  of  rich 
media  solutions  to  more  than  450 
publishers. 

His  column,  Go  Digital,  focuses  on 
sharing  experiences  that  aid  in 
solving  key  strategic  and  operational 
issues  facing  publishers  as  they 
invest  in  the  growth  of  their  digital 
operations. 
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Pow  Pow  Power^U 

Motorola  ^trix  4G  Smartphone 

$199 

Motorola’s  Atrix  4G  became  the  darling  of  the  2011  Consumer 
Electronics  Show  in  January  after  its  presenters  called  it  "the  most 
powerful  smartphone  in  the  world.”  The  first  to  pair  a  smartphone 
with  a  dual-core  processor,  the  Atrix  can  run  multiple  applications 
simultaneously  and  deliver  up  to  2  GHz  of  processing  power.  It 
has  1GB  RAM,  16GB  onboard  memory,  a  front-facing  camera,  an 
HD  rear-facing  camera,  and  a  fingerprint  sensor  so  a  swipe  gets 
you  in.  But  what  really  sets  it  apart  is  that  you  can  connect  the- 
Atrix  to  a  faux  laptop  dock  (sold  separately)  and  duplicate  the 
phone’s  screen  on  an  11.6-inch  screen  complete  with  full  keyboard, 
touchpad,  and  stereo  speakers  —  a  lot  like  a  netbook.  It  also 
comes  loaded  with  the  Motorola  webtop  app  that  lets  you  surf 
the  full  Web,  check  e-mail,  and  enjoy  Flash  sites. 


MORE  INFO:  Motorola  Mobility:  (847)  523-5000;  motorola.com/atrix 


Voltaic  Switch  Solar  Bag 

$129 

The  days  of  looking  for  an  outlet  to  plug  in  your  electronic  devices  are  over. 
With  the  Voltaic  Switch  Solar  Bag,  you  can  stash  and  charge  your  smart¬ 
phone,  tablet,  and  camera  in  this  lightweight  solar  bag.  And  there’s  still 
room  for  a  notebook  and  a  pen.  The  two  2.0-watt  solar  panels  generate 
power  in  sunlight  (four  to  five  hours  in  the  sun  will  fully  charge  a  typical 
phone)  and  are  waterproof.  The  battery  charges  within  seven  hours  of 
direct  sun.  Available  in  silver,  charcoal,  or  orange. 


MORE  INFO:  Voltaic;  (877)  304-6861;  voltaicsystems.com 


Ndi^  Numbing 


Bose  Bluetooth  Headset 

$149 

No  matter  what  is  going  on  around  you  —  chattering  co-workers,  airplanes  passing 
overhead,  or  a  full-on  riot,  you  still  will  be  able  to  hear  and  be  heard  using  your  Bose 
Bluetooth  Headset.  This  single-ear  headset  is  optimized  for  speech  reproduction  and 
has  an  advanced  technology  that  measures  incoming  speech  and  background  noise, 
then  adjusts  voice  levels  automatically  and  smoothly  —  so  volume  controls  remain 
consistent  as  you  move  from  inside  your  quiet  car  to  a  loud  outdoor  political  rally. 
The  earpiece  stays  put  without  a  hook,  and  a  microphone  is  built  into  specially 
designed  housing.  A  sliding  on/off  switch  lets  you  quickly  turn  on  the  headset  to 
answer  a  call. 


MORE  INFO:  Bose;  (800)  444-2673;  bose.com 


Tab  Grabber 

TabGrip  for  the  iPad 

$50 

TabGrip  enhances  the  iPad  experience  by  clipping  onto  the 
tablet  and  providing  ergonomic  grips  on  all  four  sides.  Leg 
stands  enable  you  to  put  the  tablet  upright  or  bank  it  for 
typing  or  entering  data.  The  grip  provides  enough  lift  and 
protection  so  that  nary  a  fingerprint  nor  scratch  will  touch  it. 

MORE  INFO:  TabGrip;  (888)  996-2454:  tabgrip.com 
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Rich  Media 
Specifics:  Part  1 

Double-digit  spending  growth  is  happening  now 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

After  focusing  last  month  on  the  core  process 
for  a  profitable  online  display  ad  selling  operation, 
we  are  going  to  take  the  time  to  look  inside  the 
rich  media  marketplace  and  its  dynamics  in  a 
three-part  series. 

We  open  part  one  with  breaking  news: 


Advertisers  have  driven  a  200  per¬ 
cent  spending  growth  in  rich  media 
over  the  past  five  years,  during  the 
economic  meltdowTi. 

According  to  eMarketer.com,  dollars 
spent  on  rich  media  in  the  United 
States  have  nearly  tripled  from  2007 
to  present  —  $1.76  billion  in  2007  to 
$5.48  billion  in  2011. 

comScore  puts  a  finer  point  on  the 
trend.  “We’ve  witnessed  a  strong 
resurgence  in  the  display  ad  market ... 
with  average  CPMs  continuing  to 
rise,”  said  Jetf  Hackett,  senior  vice 
president  of  comScore,  in  July  2010. 
One  of  the  core  drivers  in  this  market 
has  been  ...  larger  and  more  creative 
ad  formats.” 

A  25  percent  growth  in  annual 
spending  by  any  industrv’  measure  is 
great  news  these  days.  WTien  it’s 


happening  outside  your  front  door 
and  you’re  the  one  responsible  for 
revenue  growth,  it’s  time  to  pour  a 
second  cup  of  cofiee  and  capture 
some  of  that  growth  for  yourself 

While  large  advertisers  and 
agencies  spend  a  great  deal  of 
capital  to  make  sure  the  ads  in  their 
rich  media  campaigns  capture  atten¬ 
tion,  the  broader  marketplace  of 
online  advertisers  is  also  interested 
in  ways  to  do  the  same  —  just  on  a 
different-size  media  budget. 

Midsize  advertisers  in  your  market 
are  spending  money  in  the  rich  media 
ballgame.  They  want  to  be  updated  on 
a  regular  basis  about  new^  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  capture  new  clients  using  rich 
media.  With  regular  updates,  they  will 
spend  more  money  on  rich  media 
campaigns  and  will  enjoy  more  clicks 


“Advertisers  have  driven 
a  200  percent  spending 
growth  in  rich  media 
over  the  past  five  years, 
during  the  economic 
meltdown.” 

and  brand  e.xposure  because  of  it. 

The  following  data  from  Eyeblaster 
Analytics  tells  the  stor>': 

•  Rich  media  display  advertising 
delivers  click-through  rates  up  to  three 
times  higher  than  standard  banners. 

•  Rich  media  e.xpandable  ads  are 
kept  open  by  readers  for  an  average  of 
60  seconds  —  equal  to  the  brand  expo¬ 
sure  from  premium  TV  advertising. 

Rich  media  is  a  trend  that  has 
beaten  a  brutal  recession.  Take  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  the  online 
expert  needed  in  your  marketplace 
by  keeping  an  open  dialogue  about 
the  trends  in  rich  media.  Use  rich 
media  to  create  your  own  growing 
economy  today,  for  your  company 
and  yourself  while  delivering  a 
product  your  advertisers  have  slated 
in  the  budgets  right  now. 

Next  month  in  this  column,  “Rich 
Media  Specifics:  Part  2”  will  cover 
select  stories  from  publishers  w'ho  are 
succeeding  in  the  rich  media  business 
with  directly  sold  ads  from  advertisers 
in  the  local  marketplace.  li 


Neil  Greer  is  CEO  and  co-founder  of 
ImpactEnginexom,  a  provider  of  rich 
media  solutions  to  more  than  450 
publishers. 

His  column,  Go  Digital,  focuses  on 
sharing  experiences  that  aid  in 
solving  key  strategic  and  operational 
i  issues  facing  publishers  as  they 
I  invest  in  the  growth  of  their  digital 
operations. 
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Motorola  Atrix  4G  Smartphone 

$199 


Motorola’s  Atrix  4G  became  the  darling  of  the  2011  Consumer 
Electronics  Show  in  January  after  its  presenters  called  it  “the  most 
powerful  smartphone  in  the  world.”  The  first  to  pair  a  smartphone 
with  a  dual-core  processor,  the  Atrix  can  run  multiple  applications 
simultaneously  and  deliver  up  to  2  GHz  of  processing  power.  It 
has  1GB  RAM,  16GB  onboard  memory,  a  front-facing  camera,  an 
HD  rear-facing  camera,  and  a  fingerprint  sensor  so  a  swipe  gets 
you  in.  But  what  really  sets  it  apart  is  that  you  can  connect  the- 
Atrix  to  a  faux  laptop  dock  (sold  separately)  and  duplicate  the 
phone’s  screen  on  an  11.6-inch  screen  complete  with  full  keyboard, 
touchpad,  and  stereo  speakers  —  a  lot  like  a  netbook.  It  also 
comes  loaded  with  the  Motorola  webtop  app  that  lets  you  surf 
the  full  Web,  check  e-mail,  and  enjoy  Flash  sites. 


MORE  rNFO:  Motorola  Mobility:  (847)  523-5000;  motorola.com/atrix 

Sun  Kissed 

Voltaic  Switch  Solar  Bag 

$129 

The  days  of  looking  for  an  outlet  to  plug  in  your  electronic  devices  are  over. 

With  the  Voltaic  Switch  Solar  Bag,  you  can  stash  and  charge  your  smart¬ 
phone,  tablet,  and  camera  in  this  lightweight  solar  bag.  And  there’s  still 
room  for  a  notebook  and  a  pen.  The  two  2.0-watt  solar  panels  generate 
power  in  sunlight  (four  to  five  hours  in  the  sun  will  fully  charge  a  typical 
phone)  and  are  waterproof.  The  battery  charges  within  seven  hours  of 
direct  sun.  Available  in  silver,  charcoal,  or  orange. 


MORE  INFO:  Voltaic;  (877)  304-6861;  voltaicsystems.com 


Noise  Numbing 

Bose  Bluetooth  Headset 

$149 

No  matter  what  is  going  on  around  you  —  chattering  co-workers,  airplanes  passing 
overhead,  or  a  full-on  riot,  you  still  will  be  able  to  hear  and  be  heard  using  your  Bose 
Bluetooth  Headset.  This  single-ear  headset  is  optimized  for  speech  reproduction  and 
has  an  advanced  technology  that  measures  incoming  speech  and  background  noise, 
then  adjusts  voice  levels  automatically  and  smoothly  —  so  volume  controls  remain 
consistent  as  you  move  from  inside  your  quiet  car  to  a  loud  outdoor  political  rally. 
The  earpiece  stays  put  without  a  hook,  and  a  microphone  is  built  into  specially 
designed  housing.  A  sliding  on/off  switch  lets  you  quickly  turn  on  the  headset  to 
answer  a  call. 


MORE  INFO:  Bose;  (800)  444-2673;  bose.com 


Tab  Grabber 

TabGrip  for  the  iPad 

$50 

TabGrip  enhances  the  iPad  experience  by  clipping  onto  the 
tablet  and  providing  ergonomic  grips  on  all  four  sides.  Leg 
stands  enable  you  to  put  the  tablet  upright  or  bank  it  for 
typing  or  entering  data.  The  grip  provides  enough  lift  and 
protection  so  that  nary  a  fingerprint  nor  scratch  will  touch  it. 


MORE  INFO:  TabGrip;  (888)  996-2454;  tabgrip.com 
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Don’t  Go 
It  Alone 

Outsourcing 
saves  news 
publishers  time  - 
and  money 

By  Tim  Sohn 

There’s  no  more 

humbling  moment  for  a 
business  owner  than 
admitting  you  just  can’t 
do  everything  by  yourself. 
In  todays  tough  economic  times,  this 
epiphany  has  been  happening  more 
and  more  frequently  at  newspapers 
across  the  country,  especially  small 
town  and  privately  owned  operations. 
By  outsourcing  key  services  such  as 
printing,  customer  service,  marketing, 
ad  design,  and  even  content,  news 
outlets  can  maintain  their  levels  of 
production  while  utilizing  fewer 
in-house  resources.  The  benefit  is  to 
the  bottom  line,  and  that’s  a  benefit 
you  just  can’t  afford  to  ignore. 
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“The 
advantage  of 
outsourcing 
is  to  control 
costs” 


Ad  Production 

L\Tin  Banta  is  passionate  about  keeping  jobs  in 
the  United  States. 

The  CEO  of  Outsourcing  USA,  based  in  the  tiny 
borough  of  Dallas,  Pa.  —  with  a  population  of  just 
2,000  to  3,000  —  employs  between  100  and  200 
people  to  create  ads,  and  business  is  going  so  well,  the 
company  recently  renovated  a  portion  of  its  building 
to  expand. 

The  company,  founded  in  the  second  quarter 
of  2009,  designs  advertisements  for  newspaper 
publishers,  advertising  agencies,  and  commercial 
printers.  They  can  create  print  (including  3-D), 
Web,  and  mobile  ads  (in  HTML  5).  In  addition. 
Outsourcing  USA  oflFers  editorial-page  building 
and  photo-toning. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  support  creating  jobs,”  said 
Banta,  a  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  native  herself  Banta 
is  referring  to  the  partnerships  the  company  has 
with  the  local  economic  development  council,  as 
well  as  seven  area  universities. 

Even  though  the  firm  hires  a  lot  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  that  doesn’t  mean  the  expectations  are  lower. 
All  potential  employees  take  a  test  during  the  hiring 
process,  and,  if  hired,  they  are  required  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  rigorous  one-month  training  process. 

“There  isn’t  much  conversation,  and  they  [the 


Lynn  Banta  is  the  CEO  of  Outsourcing  USA,  based  in  Dallas,  Pa. 


employees]  are  intent  on  what  they  are  doing,” 

Banta  said.  Outsourcing  USA  keeps  a  very  close 
watch  on  its  employees’  productivity.  And  they  do  so 
in  a  fascinating  facility  and  with  innovative  Web 
tools  (including  their  ad-track  interface). 

The  building,  which  was  purchased  by  Banta  and 
her  husband  in  1997,  is  a  former  textile  operation 
and  has  two  smokestacks  —  on  either  end  of  the 
building  —  making  the  offices  extremely  easy  to 
find  in  this  borough  that  comprises  only  2.4  miles 
and  mostly  smaller  buildings. 

Banta  said  she  launched  the  firm  because  she  saw 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  Gannett  when  it  was 
regionalizing  its  operations  a  few  years  ago. 

When  it  comes  to  globalization,  Banta  believes  that  it 
makes  more  sense  for  U.S.  companies  to  keep  their  ad 
production  in  the  United  States  for  several  reasons, 
mo.st  notably  use  of  the  English  language  for  communi¬ 
cation  and  timing  purposes.  Banta  said  that  if  a  U.S. 
company  sends  an  ad  overseas,  there  is  no  time  to 
communicate  back  and  forth,  because  the  overseas  staff 
works  when  U.S.  employees  are  sleeping,  and  vice  versa.  | 

“The  advantage  of  outsourcing  is  to  control  costs,” 

Banta  said,  citing  money  saved  by  not  having  to  ) 

manage  or  train  the  staff  to  produce  ads,  or  pur¬ 
chase  equipment.  “We  have  to  thread  the  eye  of  the 
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depends  on  the  client  and  the  project.  Outsourcing 
USA  charges  by  the  ad,  while  Affinity  Express  offers 
transactional  rates. 

“Our  media  clients  prefer  to  move  from  fixed  costs 
for  their  ovm  internal  teams  to  transactional  rates 
that  include  all  of  the  advertising  and  marketing 
production  services,  workflow  technology,  imple¬ 
mentation  support,  process  improvements,  account 
management,  reporting,  and  more,”  Glass  said. 


Outsourcing  Content 


One  option  for  publishers  who  decide  to  outsource 
all  or  a  portion  of  their  content  is  Helium.com. 

“We  offer  an  end-to-end  editorial  solution  for 
strapped  newspaper  publishers.  We  start  with  a  one- 
on-one  needs  assessment  of  what  the  publisher  is 
looking  for  in  terms  of  subject,  tone,  and  style,”  said 
Janice  Brand,  vice  president  of  editorial  solutions. 

The  content-creation  company  has  writers  located 
across  the  country,  so  even  local  and  hyperlocal  cov¬ 
erage  is  feasible  for  the  publisher. 

“Through  a  variety  of  recent  engagements,  we 


needle  between  what  the  clients  want.” 

For  those  who  don’t  mind  utilizing  production 
services  outside  the  U.S.  there’s  Affinity  Express, 
based  in  India. 

Affinity  Express  offers  print  ad  production,  inter¬ 
active  services  (including  online  ads,  rich  media, 
HTML  e-mails,  webpages  and  landing  pages,  video 
production,  and  social  media),  direct  mail,  and  col¬ 
lateral  design  and  editorial  support  services. 

Kelly  Glass,  vice  president  of  marketing,  said,  “As 
advertisers  demand  more  digital  services,  publish¬ 
ers  value  the  ability  to  tap  into  new  skills  without 
having  to  invest  in  building  teams,  adding  software, 
and  training  employees.  Plus,  they  become  more 
efficient  through  technology  and  tools  supplied  by 
vendors  without  capital  outlay.  An  outsourcing 
partnership  results  in  standard  processes  applied 
across  multiple  properties,  greater  control  and 
reporting,  increased  productivity,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  best  practices  from  the  partner  (gleaned 
from  multiple  clients).” 

In  addition.  Glass  cited  the  benefit  of  allowing 
publishers  to  focus  in-house  teams  on  the  core  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  newspaper  while  providing  a  platform  to 
drive  new  revenue. 

In  terms  of  cost,  both  Banta  and  Glass  said  it 


“As  advertisers 
demand  more 
distal  services, 
publishers 
value  the  ability 
to  tap  into 


new  skills 
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have  identified  writers  in  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States  who  know  their  areas  and  have  the 
insider  lead  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  city,”  she  said. 

In  addition  to  wTiting,  Helium.com  offers  editing 
based  on  the  publication’s  style  guide  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  fact-checking. 

“We  do  also  offer  an  SEO  analysis,  which  can  help 
with  keyword  identification  and  increased  targeting 
of  content.  Our  Helium  team  credentials  writers  as 
well:  We  have  checked  licenses  and  verified  stand¬ 
ing  of  nearly  200  medical  professionals,  75  legal 
professionals,  as  well  as  nearly  300  educators.  We 
vet  professional  journalists’  backgrounds.  Currently 
we  have  just  shy  of  500  pro-jos,”  Brand  said. 

She  elaborated  that  Helium’s  niche  is  being  able 
to  find  fresh  talent  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

“Calling  in  an  outside  team  offers  a  competitive 
advantage  of  fresh  talent  with  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive  and  different  capabilities.  Many  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  Helium  works  with  are  launching  into  new  areas 
for  which  they  don’t  have  the  internal  knowledge 
base,”  Brand  said. 

As  an  e.xample.  Brand  cited  Bill  Keller,  executive 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  who  was  recently 
quoted  in  an  op-ed  column  (“The  Ringmaster’s 
Guest  Performers,”  Feb.  6,  2011)  written  by  iVTT 
public  editor  Arthur  Brisbane,  "...  we  don’t  want  to 
be  outsourcing  work  that  is  part  of  The  Times  core 
mission  ...”  The  column  examines  the  various 
agencies  that  contribute  outsourced  content  to 
the  Times,  including  Reuters  Breakingviews  for 
financial  insight;  ProPublica  and  the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity  for  investigative  reporting;  and 
The  Bay  Citizen,  The  Texas  Tribune,  and  the  Chicago 
News  Cooperative  for  special  regional  coverage. 

One  thing  Helium  handles  that  most  other  content 
providers  won’t  is  paperwork.  Brand  said  her  com¬ 
pany  processes  all  payments,  including  1099  forms, 
“another  service  that  really  seems  to  resonate  with 
editors  juggling  assignments,  deadlines,  and  billing.” 

At  Helium,  cost  varies  too,  although  writing  fees 
usually  come  in  around  50  cents  a  word,  according 
to  Brand.  “It’s  hard  to  offer  a  precise  figure  as 
requirements  from  publishers  are  so  varied  —  some 
are  looking  for  short  Web  content,  others  for  a 
4,000-word  piece,  and  others  still  want  editing 
and  fact-checking  as  well  as  stories  with  interviews. 
Mostly,  though,  writing  fees  tend  to  come  in  around 
50  cents  a  word.  Lately,  we  have  found  that  some 
publishers  want  a  steady,  ongoing  commitment  of 
work,  and  so  in  some  cases  we  can  lower  prices  as 
we  establish  a  stable  of  go-to  writers  (and  the  writ¬ 
ers  get  to  bank  on  regular  assignments),”  she  said. 


Printing 


One  of  the  most  common  departments 
newspapers  are  outsourcing  is  their  printing 
and  packaging.  Recently,  family  owned  Times 
Publishing  Co.  announced  its  decision  to  move 
its  printing  operations  to  a  different  facility.  The 
company  has  its  headquarters  in  Erie,  Pa.  and 
publishes  The  Erie  Times-News. 

“This  was  a  very  difficult  decision,  but  one  that 
we  believe  is  in  the  best  long-term  interests  of  the 
company  and  the  community,”  said  Rosanne 
Cheeseman,  president  and  publisher  of  Times 
Publishing  Co. 

“Our  major  concern  is  the  age  of  our  printing  and 
packaging  equipment  and  the  millions  of  dollars  it 
would  take  to  maintain  or  replace  this  equipment. 
Although  we  have  printed  our  own  newspaper  for 
nearly  90  years,  with  today’s  technologies  we  have 
decided  to  purchase  printing  and  packaging 
services  elsewhere.  The  world  of  communication 
is  changing,  and  more  than  50  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  closed  printing  plants  just  since 
the  beginning  of  2009” 
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John  Mead  Flanagin,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  privately  owned  company,  emphasized  that 
Times  Publishing  Co.  will  still  provide  quality  local 
content  and  otfer  creative  marketing  ideas  for 
advertisers  on  all  platforms. 

Cheeseman  said  the  company  is  in  discussions 
with  several  potential  third  parties  to  print  and 
package  the  newspaper,  but  the  transition  will 
likely  occur  during  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 

“Once  the  transition  occurs,  the  content  of  our 
newspaper  will  be  transmitted  electronically  to 
the  third-party’s  facility,  where  it  will  be  printed, 
packaged,  and  transported  to  Erie  for  delivery,” 
Cheeseman  said. 

The  rest  of  the  company’s  operations  —  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  finance,  information 
technology,  maintenance,  human  resources, 
administration,  and  the  GoErie.com  website  —  will 
remain  in  downtown  Erie. 

Cheeseman  said  the  company  intends  to  offer 
affected  employees  —  about  40  —  separation  pack¬ 
ages  that  include  severance  pay,  healthcare  benefits, 
and  outplacement  assistance. 

“These  are  good,  hard-working  people,  and  we 


thank  them  for  their  service,”  she  said.  “We  also 
appreciate  the  generations  of  employees  who 
preceded  them.” 

The  company  will  participate  in  discussions  with 
labor  unions  representing  affected  employees  — 
the  CWA/Erie  Mailers  Union  and  the  Graphics 
Communications  International  Union  —  about 
the  timing  of  the  transition  and  specifics  of  the 
separation  packages. 

Flanagin  stressed  the  issue  newspapers  are  most 
concerned  with  when  it  comes  to  outsourcing: 

“We  intend  to  preserve  the  editorial  and  advertising 
excellence  that  has  earned  us  first  or  second  place 
as  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  of  the  Year  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Association  in  four  out  of 
the  past  eight  years.”  g 


Tim  Sohn  is  a  lO-year  veteran  in  the  news  business, 
having  worked  for  both  national  and  hyperlocal 
websites,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  In  his fidl- 
time  capacity  he  is  editor  of  LH!  Media  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  which  encompasses  a  biweekly  newspa¬ 
per,  daily  website  (LHweekly.com),  and  mobile 
products.  He  can  be  reached  at  twcsu@aol.com. 
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With  the  right  strategy, 
digital  editions  just  may  be  the  way  out 

By  Gary  Randazzo 
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Virtually  all  newspapers  have  websites  that  look  good  and 
have  great  functionality.  So  why  aren’t  they  all  producing  accept¬ 
able  amounts  of  profit?  The  question  probably  should  be  asked  differently, 
“What  do  consumers  and  advertisers  expect  from  newspapers?”  Then 
ask,  “What  do  they  expect  from  the  Internet?”  The  answers  are  different, 
but  there  is  overlap.  The  area  of  overlap  is  an  area  of  opportunity  for  creating  a  business 
that  is  needed  by  consumers  and  advertisers,  and  capable  of  creating  value  that 
translates  into  profits. 


To  determine  the  real  value  of  a  website  it  is  useful  to 
measure  the  total  advertiser  dollars  spent  on  a  website- 
only  ad  buy  versus  those  being  bundled  with  a  newspaper 
or  distribution  ad  buy.  These  stand-alone  purchases  might 
give  some  insight  into  the  job  that  advertisers  are  looking 
for  newspaper  websites  to  perform.  The  amount  of  money 
being  spent  by  advertisers  on  pure  website  advertising 
versus  the  amount  of  resources  being  devoted  by  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  website  might  also  be  useful  information. 

Newspaper  website  ventures  ought  to  be  competing  for 
Internet  dollars,  not  newspaper  dollars.  With  the  amount 
of  resources  and  talent  being  put  into  media  Web  opera¬ 
tions,  it  seems  the  media  should  have  invented  Craigslist, 
Facebook,  Farmville,  or  some  of  the  other  sites  that  gener¬ 
ate  huge  amounts  of  traffic.  So,  another  question  is,  “Are 
newspapers  trying  to  convert  their  current  business  plat¬ 
form  to  an  Internet  model?”  If  so,  then  what  parts  of  the 
model  are  being  considered  worthy  of  conversion?  What 
parts  of  the  media  value  created  by  a  local  or  regional 
newspaper  can  be  converted  to  tbe  Internet  model  and 
retain  real  value?  If  viewers  have  access  to  all  Internet 
sites,  why  vvdll  they  come  to  a  newspaper  website? 


The  newspaper  business  model 
vs.  the  Internet 

The  key  to  a  newspaper’s  success  has  been  its  ability  to 
deliver  an  audience  of  dedicated  readers  (subscribers) 
to  advertisers.  This  is  best  when  readers  are  paid 
subscribers  because  it  is  easier  to  sell  an  advertiser  on 
the  “wantedness”  of  the  product  since  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  publication. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  niche  publications 
that  can  command  strong  advertising  commitments 
without  paid  subscribers.  These  publications  still  have  a 
quantifiable  audience  that  can  be  delivered  to  advertisers. 

Printed  publications  have  another  feature  that  is 
attractive:  the  fixed  position  of  the  product.  The 
advertiser’s  ad  is  on  the  same  page  in  all  copies  of  the 
publication  that  is  delivered  to  readers. 

An  additional  feature  is  the  serendipity  of  reading  the 
printed  publication,  which  increases  the  probability  that 
unintended  articles  and  ads  will  be  read.  Unintended 
readership  is  valuable  to  advertisers  because  it  builds 
awareness  that  can  be  capitalized  upon  when  a  consumer 
becomes  an  active  buyer. 

Finally,  the  printed  product  is  delivered  periodically  to 


the  same  household.  Thus,  advertising  in  the  publication 
multiple  times  in  different  editions  increases  the  probabil¬ 
ity  the  ad  will  be  seen  through  multiple  exposures.  This 
ad  frequency  helps  move  consumers  through  the 
decision-making  process. 

So,  in  summary:  Print  publications  are  delivered  to  a 
definable  audience,  the  ad  is  certain  to  reach  all  readers, 
the  ad  is  in  the  same  spot  in  all  copies  of  the  product,  and 
the  publication  is  delivered  to  the  same  group  of  readers 
multiple  times. 

This  difiers  from  the  current  Internet  delivery  of  the 
news.  First,  the  audience  is  composed  of  individuals  who 
find  a  site  compelling  enough  to  visit.  The  publisher  can’t 
say  that  a  certain  number  of  individuals  will  receive  the 
news  delivered  by  the  Internet.  The  publisher  can  only 
talk  about  the  unique  visits  to  the  site  and  the  number  of 
clicks  on  a  story  after  the  fact.  That  is,  it  is  not  delivered 
by  the  publisher  but  is 
sought  by  the  reader. 

Second,  the  lack  of  a 
definable  audience 
requires  the  publisher’s 
Internet  site  to  compete 
with  all  other  Internet 
sites.  To  drive  readers 
to  a  particular  site  is 
difficult  when  there  are 
as  many  as  150,000,000 
sites  available  to  anyone 
with  access  to  the 
Internet.  Identifying  an 
audience  for  an  advertis¬ 
er  becomes  problematic. 

The  number  of  Internet _ 

sites  will  continue  to 

grow,  and  these  sites  will  find  innovative  ways  to  attract 
audiences.  This  wall  continue  to  fragment  the  market 
and  make  creating  specific  audiences  more  difficult. 

Third,  Internet  advertising  usually  does  not  have  a  fixed 
position  for  advertisers.  Typically,  the  ads  rotate,  which 
further  amplifies  the  difficulty  to  deliver  a  definable 
audience  to  an  advertiser.  In  other  words,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  a  viewer  will  see  the  advertiser’s  ad,  because  the 
viewer  may  not  be  online  when  the  ad  is  rotated  into 
position. 

Fourth,  the  search  mentality  of  the  Internet  reduces  the 
serendipity  of  the  reading  experience  and  reduces  the 
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probabilit}’  that  unintended  articles  and  ads  will  be  read. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  an  identifiable  audience  that  receives 
deliver}-  from  the  publisher  makes  it  more  difficult  to  build 
advertising  frequency,  which  is  valuable  to  advertisers. 

It  seems  then,  the  print  publication  has  significant 
advantages  over  the  Internet  for  the  advertiser  even  with 
smaller  audiences.  The  question  becomes:  How  do  you 
compare  the  cost  of  advertising  between  the  two  medi¬ 
ums?  Is  the  “cost  per  thousand”  still  a  beneficial  selling 
metric? 

The  cost  of  reaching  a  print  customer  should  be  equal  to 
or  less  than  delivering  an  Internet  reader.  The  cost  of 
reaching  an  Internet  reader  will  be  much  higher  when  the 
fragmentation  of  the  audience  is  coupled  with  the  rotation 
of  the  ads.  The  real  metric  should  be  the  probability  of 
consistently  reaching  a  reader,  w'hich  is  likely  to  be  more 
e.xpensive  for  an  Internet  reader  than  a  print  reader. 

So  how'  do  you  convert  the  print  model  to  the  Internet? 
Consider  Richard  J.V.  Johnson’s  decision  to  make  the 
Houston  Chronicle  a  morning  publication.  He  started  by 
converting  from  an  afternoon  to  an  all-day  newspaper  and 
gradually  eliminated  the  afternoon  edition  through  attri¬ 
tion  (this  process  took  20  years).  I  think  the  same 


It  is  up  to  newspapers  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the 
digital  edition  and  develop 
a  strategy  to  promote  the 
print/digital  product  as 
something  different  from 
the  newspaper’s  website. 


approach  might  be  considered  for  converting  a  print 
new'spaper  to  a  digital  product.  The  process  should  be 
methodical  and  would  take  years  to  accomplish.  The  big¬ 
ger  question  is  how  to  preserve  the  definable  audience 
that  can  be  delivered  to  advertisers  in  the  same  way  the 
print  product  does. 

Missed  Opportunities 

Most  publications  these  days  have  digital  editions.  The 
digital  new'spaper  edition  is  simply  the  print  edition  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Internet.  The  pages  are  in  the  same  order  and 
appear  exactly  like  the  print  product.  The  product  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  subscribers  by  e-mail.  It  differs  in  appearance  and 
fimctionalit}'  from  the  newspaper  website,  w'hich  offers 
rotating  ads  and  delivers  news  in  a  different  format. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  digital  editions  are  not 
robustly  marketed.  Newspaper  marketing  seems  focused 
on  the  print  product  (decreasingly)  and  the  newspaper’s 
xyebsite  (increasingly). 

It  seems  that  a  lot  of  opportunities  are  being  missed. 
Digital  editions  offer  the  ability  to  have  in  digital  form  a 


product  that  has  a  definable  audience,  has  ads  in  a  fixed 
position,  allows  the  serendipity  of  exposure  to  unintended 
ads  and  articles,  and  can  effectively  build  ad  frequency. 

The  digital  edition  also  offers  advantages  over  the  print 
edition  in  that  subscribers  can  be  offered  various  sections 
of  the  newspaper  for  different  rates.  Delivery  can  be  made 
wherever  an  e-mail  can  be  received  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

Additionally,  the  digital  edition  allows  counting  of  e-mails 
that  are  opened,  which  could  be  a  powerful  ad  sales  tool. 

Finally,  the  digital  edition  allows  the  ability  to  launch 
new  sections  to  digital  readers  to  test  the  market  before 
investing  in  or  in  lieu  of  the  cost  of  print. 

It  is  up  to  newspapers  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  digi¬ 
tal  edition  and  develop  a  strategy  to  promote  the 
print/digital  product  as  something  different  from  the 
newspaper’s  website.  It  is  then  possible  to  create  new  rev¬ 
enue  streams  and  improve  the  overall  profitability  of  the 
newspaper  organization. 

Methodical  Implementation 

Any  program  designed  to  roll  out  a  digital  product 
should  be  well  thought  out,  and  implementation  should 
be  executed  in  a  manner  that  provides  the  ability  to  evalu¬ 
ate  tactics  and  modify  actions.  It  is  likely  that  any  strategy 
employed  to  launch  digital  editions  will  be  evolutionary  in 
nature  and  will  require  evaluation  and  fine-tuning. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  what  might  be  an  approach  to 
develop  a  market  in  which  the  print/digital  product  could 
be  combined  with  the  newspaper’s  website  in  a  way  that 
builds  market  share,  revenue  and  profits: 

STEP  1: 

■  Identify  an  area  to  market  the  digital  edition. 

■  For  this  effort,  the  current  passive  marketing  approach 
would  be  replaced  with  an  aggressive  direct  mail,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  e-mail  campaign. 

■  Sell  the  digital  subscription  if  yours  is  a  paid  publica¬ 
tion;  ask  for  e-mail  address  “subscriptions”  for  a  free  publi¬ 
cation.  For  paid  publications,  test  both  regular  and  dis¬ 
counted  rates.  The  aim  here  is  to  build  circulation. 

■  The  offer  of  a  digital  edition  should  be  in  addition  to  the 
print  product.  If  the  contact  is  a  current  subscriber,  then 
the  digital  issue  is  free.  A  subscriber  can  at  any  point  opt 
out  of  delivery  of  the  print  edition  and  use  the  digital 
product. 

■  Work  with  an  e-reader  and  offer  subscribers  discounted  e- 
reader  pricing  for  an  extended-term  subscription. 

■  Continually  work  with  print  subscribers  to  make  certain 
that  if  they  decide  to  drop  the  print  edition  they  keep  the 
digital  edition.  This  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper  circulation  division. 

STEP  2: 

■  Present  advertisers  in  the  target  area  with  a  program  for 
print/digital  advertising. 

■  Sell  the  digital  edition  as  another  avenue  to  reach  sub¬ 
scribers  without  increasing  ad  costs. 

■  Offer  discounted  e-readers  so  advertisers  can  monitor 
the  product  and  their  ad. 

■  Offer  the  ability  to  upload  preprints  in  the  digital 
edition  for  a  separate  fee. 
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■  Let  advertisers  use  video  ads  in  the  digital  edition 
for  an  additional  fee.  The  video  would  replace  the  ad 
that  ran  in  the  print  edition. 


■  Cross-promote  between  the  digital  edition  and  the 
website,  touting  the  advantages  of  each. 

■  Track  e-mails  opened  (subscription  copies  received)  to 
determine  readership,  and  use  as  an  ad  sales  tool. 

■  Track  the  value  of  the  strategy.  Has  ad  revenue 
increased?  Has  traffic  increased?  Has  profit  increased? 

In  summary,  the  printed  newspaper  has  advantages  for 
readers  and  advertisers  that  are  different  from  an  Internet 
website,  and  the  digital  newspaper  edition  has  delivery 
options  that  are  different  and  superior  to  the  print  product. 

By  developing  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  the 
print  and  digital  editions  and  the  website,  newspapers 
have  the  ability  to  create  audiences  that  can  be  delivered 
to  advertisers.  These  audiences  can  become  loyal  con¬ 
sumers  of  newspaper  products. 

Answering  the  questions  and  taking  the  steps  above  can 
start  your  paper  down  the  road  of  converting  to  digital.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  electronic  displaces  print.  But  if 
that  is  to  take  place  shouldn’t  it  be  newspapers  that  drive 
the  transformation?  i 


STEP  3: 

■  After  implementing  in  the  first  target  area,  review  for 
program  changes. 

■  Review  best  digital  subscriber  pricing  and  refine. 

■  Review  marketing  messages  and  refine. 

■  Review  advertiser  programs  and  refine. 

■  Move  to  the  next  target  area. 


STEP  4: 

■  Keep  print/digital  product  separate  from  normal 
website  products. 

■  This  creates  the  marketing  of  two  distinctly  different 
programs  that: 

•  Allows  building  of  larger  dedicated  audiences 

•  Allows  creation  of  new  revenue  streams  such  as 
e-preprints,  direct  marketing  to  compete- with  direct 

mail,  micro  zoning  of  editions  and  the  introduction  of  video 
ads  in  a  fixed  position  in  a  digital  product 

•  Allows  the  ability  to  sell  print/digital  plus  website 

•  Creates  a  stronger  opportunity  for  advertisers  to  choose  among 
different  options 

•  Allows  the  print/digital  product  to  more  effectively  drive  traffic 
to  the  website  and  enhance  that  revenue  model 

The  print/digital  product  provides  the  ability  to  create 
different  subscriber  programs  such  as  allowing  subscribers 
to  receive  sections  of  the  newspaper  for  a  different  price.  For 
example,  the  comic  section,  entertainment  section,  or  Sunday 
preprints  can  all  be  offered  for  a  different  subscription  rate. 


Gary  W.  Randazzo  is  the  founder  of  GWR  Research. 
He  served  as  a  senior  executive  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Houston  Chronicle  and  has  also  led 
small  and  large  businesses  as  CEO,  COO,  and  CFO. 


Marketing  Is  Key 

As  with  all  new  business  initiatives,  a  strong  marketing 
component  is  critical  to  successful  implementation. 

Steps  for  marketing  the  digital  edition  might  be  as 
follows: 

■  Display  the  link  to  the  digital  edition  prominently  on 
the  website  home  page.  Use  a  banner  display  encouraging 
viewers  to  visit  the  digital  edition  and  sign  up  for  a  two- 
week  free  trial. 

■  Allow  up  to  four  individuals  to  view  the  digital  edition 
on  the  same  subscription  (pass  along  readership). 

■  Collect  demographics  on  households  that  sign  up  for  the 
digital  edition.  Use  these  demographics  to  find  “look- 
alikes”  for  new  subscriber  campaigns. 

■  Market  to  current  subscribers  as  a  way  to  read  when 
they’re  away  from  home  or  for  several  folks  to  read  the 
same  section  at  once. 

■  Market  the  digital  edition  to  everyone  as  a  “green”  initiative. 

■  Be  prepared  to  offer  special  low  pricing  for  new  subscribers. 

■  Allow  readers  to  subscribe  for  various  days  and  even 
various  sections  for  special  rates.  There  will  be  those  who 
want  just  the  business,  sports,  or  local  sections.  This  also 
allows  marketing  of  new  products. 

■  Allow  subscribers  to  mix  digital  and  print  delivery.  For 
example,  print  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday;  digital 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

■  Work  to  build  the  classified  section  in  the  print/digital 
product  and  on  the  website. 


(800)  888-0470 
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Generation 
of  Publishing 
Leaders 


By  Deena  Higgs  Nenad 


hey  are  young  enough  to  have  giant  Homer  Simpson  cardboard 
yiitouts  in  their  cubicles,  energetic  enough  to  work  long  hours 
without  Red  Bull,  and  savvy  enough  to  start  not  one  but  three 
newspapers  in  the  midst  oi  a  historic  downturn. 

Theirs  is  a  different  journalism  than  their  older  counterparts.  They  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  before  Google  people  actually  had  to  make  calls  or  go  to  the  library  for  information,  or 
that  media  kits  were  hardbound  and  sent  by  snail  mail.  Although  they’ve  practically  grown  up 
with  the  Internet  and  a  cell  phone  at  their  fingertips,  they’re  smart  enough  to  know  that  if 
they  don’t  understand  a  new  piece  of  technology,  they  can  always  ask  someone  five  years 
younger  than  them  to  figure  it  out.  Change  is  something  so  familiar,  they  simply  roll  with  it. 

The  following  25  publishing  leaders  are  as  diverse  as  their  news  organizations.  Mike  Nizza 
is  breaking  ground  at  the  first  iPad-only  newspaper.  Jennifer  Bracken  got  into  a  position  of 
power,  quickly  changed  her  22,000-circulation  Ohio  daily  into  a  source  of  breaking  news  and 
increased  digital  revenue  by  58  percent. 

Each  one  of  these  young  leaders  has  what  it  takes  to  move  their  brands  forward  and  guide 
their  newspapers  or  media  companies  through  journalism’s  confusing  and  uncharted  territo¬ 
ry.  They  know  one  thing  for  sure:  Keep  up  or  get  out.  They  are  the  generation  that  is  re-ener- 
gizing  what  some  want  to  believe  is  a  dying  industry.  They  know  better.  Let  their  efforts 
inspire  you. 
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Jig'sha  Desai,  29 

Visuals  Editor,  Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

81,000  Circulation  Daily 

When  Jigsha  Desai  first  came  to  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  she  was  shy,  had  a  stut¬ 
ter,  and  was  not  yet  an  American  citizen.  But  this  native  of  Zambia  quickly  overcame 
her  speech  problems,  and  it  was  clear  to  the  newsroom  she  was  a  rising  star,  said  multi- 
media  editor  Jack  Lail.  As  online  editor,  Desai  led  the  newspaper’s  embrace  of  video, 
launching  a  weekly  video  column  called  “Random  This”  with  the  other  online  producers 
at  the  newspaper.  She  launched  the  paper’s  efibrt  to  develop  newspaper  blogs,  managing 
more  than  50  Movable  Type  blogs.  She  also  created  an  online  community  called 
GoSmokies.com  about  the  Great  Smol^  Mountains  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

Desai  has  won  dozens  of  awards  and  was  selected  as  a  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  Minority  Fellow  in  2004.  One  year  later,  she  became  an  American  citizen.  One 
year  ago,  she  was  named  visuals  editor,  managing  the  online  producers,  videographers, 
and  photo  staff,  turning  even  the  most  stubborn  still  photographer  into  a  fiill  multime¬ 
dia  journalist  with  video  and  storytelling  skills. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

You  won’t  seek  the  news,  the  news  will  seek  you.  Geo-location 
functionality  makes  it  more  exciting  with  alerts  specific  to  your 
location  being  sent  to  your  smartphone.  A  growing  part  of  these 
news  alerts  will  not  come  from  traditional  news  sources  but  from 
people’s  social  and  trusted  networks  (e.g.,  Facebook,  friends,  and 
family).  I  see  an  increased  focus  on  push-functionality;  feeling 
your  phone  vibrate  with  alerts  on  the  latest  news  will  be  normal. 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Adapting  to  the  new  business  model  required  in  today’s  world. 
The  revenue  model,  distribution  model,  and  news  model  have  all 
changed  dramatically.  It  takes  the  whole  company  to  research, 
analyze,  and  test  new  ideas  in  order  to  move  the  company  for¬ 
ward. 


Jennifer  Bracken,  27 

Online  Manager,  The  Morning  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio 
22,247  Circulation  Daily 

Jennifer  Bracken  changed  the  way  her  newspaper  covered  news  by  adding  a  break¬ 
ing  news  feature  to  MorningJournal.com.  She  produced  the  first  livestream  video  for 
parent  company  Journal  Register  Co.,  and  added  the  first  pre-roll  commercial  to 
company  \ndeo  content.  Later  as  online  manager,  she  began  tearing  down  the 
proverbial  wall  between  editorial  and  advertising.  She  was  able  to  develop  content 
and  platforms  that  increased  advertiser  interest  and  revenue,  including  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  news  and  sports  features  along  with  reader  contests  and  voting.  Under  her 
superxasion.  The  Morning  Journal  has  had  a  58  percent  growth  in  digital  revenue,  a 
38  percent  growth  in  page  views,  and  unique  visitors  increased  by  47  percent. 
Bracken  also  initiated  a  video  resume  platform  called  “Net  Me  a  Job”  that  provides 
free  video  resumes  to  unemployed  readers. 

She’s  not  all  work.  Bracken  also  developed  an  informational  Web  page  with  online 
donations  for  a  long-standing  JowmaZ  program  that  provides  clothes  for  needy  chil¬ 
dren.  And  she  started  a  company  5K  race  that  raised  more  than  $6,000  for  charity 
in  its  first  year. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

QR  (quick  response)  codes  will  be  a  big  player  over  the  next 
couple  of  years  in  the  news  industry.  These  square,  pixilated 
codes  allow  the  reader  and  consumer  to  interact  directly  with 
editorial  and  advertising  content.  This  technology  will  mesh  well 
with  today’s  extremely  fast-paced  news  and  advertising  environ¬ 
ment,  where  the  reader  seeks  instant  gratification. 


0:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Creating  profitable  and  compelling  content  in  an  extremely 
competitive  Web  environment.  Journal  Register  Co.,  has  started  a 
movement  by  inviting  the  outside  in  to  ensure  we  are  providing 
editorial  and  advertising  content  our  local  audience  craves. 
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Haehel  Miller,  81 

Advertising  Director,  National  and  Image 
amNewYork,  New  York,  N.Y. 

343,843  Circulation  Daily 

When  you  are  advertising  director  for  the  largest 
daily  newspaper  in  Manhattan  and  a  profitable  free 
commuter  daily  read  voraciously  by  New  York’s  white- 
collar  professionals,  you  have  to  know  how  to  build  and 
leverage  relationships.  Racbel  Miller  of  amNewYork 
does.  So  much  so,  she  talked  four  high-powered  col¬ 
leagues  into  nominating  her  for  this  honor.  Their  nomi¬ 
nations  nearly  elevated  her  to  sainthood. 

Russel  Pergament,  managing  partner  of  Boston’s 
StatehouseNews.com,  who  tried  to  hire  her  away 
from  amNewYork  but  couldn’t  (she’s  too  loyal),  called 
her  a  “battle-hardened  sales  warrior  who  makes  the 
calls  and  makes  them  again  until  success  is  at  hand.” 
Paul  Turcotte,  publisher  of  amNewYork,  said  she’s 
able  to  get  groundbreaking  business  and  bas  created 
units  that  competitors  now  regularly  copy.  Others 
said  they’ve  watched  her  grow,  always  one  step 
ahead,  always  elevating  a  newspaper  buy  beyond  tbe 
transactional  level  by  developing  breaktbrougb  cre¬ 
ative  ideas  that  generate  buzz,  always  teaching 
younger  professionals  tbe  ropes  and  sharing  leads. 
Cha  ching. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  techno¬ 
logical  breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

News  will  continue  to  trend  hyper-local,  and  consumers 
will  expect  to  receive  constant  updating  and  live  program¬ 
ming  that  will  most  effectively  appear  on  new  and  innova¬ 
tive  mobile  devices.  The  mobile  platforms  that  will  contin- 
I  ue  to  be  driven  by  social  media  outlets  such  as  Twitter, 

I  Facebook,  and  Foursquare  will  provide  constant  updates, 

5  faster  downloads,  and  allow  for  high-speed  video  content 
I  a  at  the  push  of  a  button  or  even  through  geo-tracking  tech- 
'%  ^  nology. 

I  ^ 

z-|  Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  fac- 
I  §  ing  today? 

1  §  As  readers  are  constantly  bombarded  by  media  from 

2  5  inside  the  home  (TV,  Internet,  radio)  and  outside  the  home 
I  =  (billboards,  buses,  taxicabs,  in-store  video),  we  must  posi- 
i  i  tion  our  newspaper  as  a  “direct  to  consumer”  advertising 

g  g  medium  that  targets  consumers  as  they  head  to  work  and 
^  ^  provides  a  quick  read  and  direct  advertising  messages. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Chad  Campbell,  84, 

Circulation  Manager,  The  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  III. 
21,972  Circulation  Daily 


There  are  the  traditional  sales  channels  —  kiosks,  carriers, 
free  standing  inserts  (FSI),  and  telemarketing  —  then  there  is 
the  Chad  Campbell  way.  He  used  database  marketing  utilizing 
the  MMS  (multimedia  messaging  service)  system.  He  targeted 
direct  mail  pieces  at  certain  segments  of  the  market  using 
demographic  and  lifestyle  information.  Programs  were  target- 
specific  and  tracked  to  monitor  success.  This  was  critical, 
because  not  all  were  successful,  which  allowed  the  Journal  to 
focus  on  what  worked.  Campbell’s  way  worked  with  FSIs  too. 
He  developed  a  series  of  inserts  with  different  price  points 
and  used  them  on  a  rotating  basis. 

Campbell  also  used  the  MMS  system  in-house  to  develop 
targets  for  the  reps  to  call  weekly.  As  budgets  tightened, 
Campbell  restructured.  He  built  teams  among  the  home 
delivery  staff,  and  each  manager’s  incentive  program  was 
tied  to  the  team,  not  just  the  individual.  He  analyzed  the 
motor  routes  and  improved  them  based  on  which  ones 
were  efficient.  He  also  moved  to  distribution  centers  instead 
of  individual  drop  locations.  Daily  paid  circulation  was  up 
0.2  percent  in  2010,  even  with  a  25  cent  price  increase. 

“We  actually  are  starting  to  make  growth  in  circulation,” 
said  (General  Manager  Ken  Munjoy.  “And  he’s  doing  well  even 
without  the  goofy  third-party  programs  that  other  newspapers 
use  to  get  their  numbers  up,  and  without  deep  discounts.” 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

The  next  breakthrough  will  have  less  to  do  with  how  readers 
receive  the  news,  and  more  to  do  with  how  they  interact  with  it. 
Existing  digital  platforms  will  become  more  immersive  and  allow  for 
greater  interaction  with  the  news  source.  Readers  will  become 
increasingly  able  to  view  other  readers’  comrnents,  link  to  advertiser 
sites  and  make  purchases  immediately,  research  archives,  and  share 
stories  with  friends. 


O'  What  is  the  biggest  chailenge  your  newspaper  is  facing  today? 

The  same  one  we’re  all  facing  —  how  to  monetize  an  increasingly 
fragmented  readership  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  unique  and  compelling  content.  Readers  will  pay  for  quality 
content,  and  we  have  to  have  the  courage  to  charge  a  price  that 
will  allow  us  to  continue  delivering  it,  regardless  of  the  format. 
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Devin  Hamilton,  33 

Publisher,  The  Madison  Press,  The  Tribune,  and  The  Plain  City 

Advocate,  London,  Ohio 

4,509  Daily,  7,000  Weekly,  and  1,500  Weekly 


When  Devin  Hamilton  took  over  The  Madison  Press,  a  daily  newspa- 
perjustoutsideColumbus,  Ohio,  it  had  little  direction,  inconsistency  in  content,  ^  W 

untimely  news  coverage,  revenue  loss,  and  a  bad  reputation.  But  he  had  a  plan  to  \  W 

win  back  community  respect  and  the  trust  of  his  ad  department,  and  raise  the  bar  in  Ik  M 

the  newsroom  a  bit  higher.  It’s  working.  In  his  three  years  at  the  company,  the  paper 
won  12  Ohio  Associated  Press  Awards.  ‘ 

Hamilton  revamped  the  website  Madison-Press.com  to  allow  for  more  pictures, 
stories,  and  user  interaction.  On  the  site  he  also  started  a  weekly  opinion  poll  and 
added  63  local  expert  contributors  on  topics  ranging  from  mental  health  to  garden- 
ing.  Traffic  has  shot  up.  In  circulation,  the  paper  collaborated  with  a  promotions 

company  on  a  six-month  subscription  program.  The  readership  campaign  netted  Am-  -  '  JHH 

more  than  150  new  starts,  turning  91  percent  into  subscribers.  After  six  months,  it  had  an  84  percent  retention  rate. 

Around  the  community,  Hamilton’s  building  back  trust  from  community  leaders.  Everyone  knows  him  by  his  trade¬ 
mark  sunglasses.  He  wears  them  because  just  over  three  years  ago,  after  experiencing  intense  headaches,  doctors  discov¬ 
ered  a  mass  inside  his  skull  behind  his  left  eye.  After  risl^  surgery,  his  pupil  doesn’t  dilate  properly  —  requiring  him  to 
wear  shades.  And  we  thought  it  was  because  his  future  looks  so  bright. 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

We  must  continue  to  adapt  to  the  wants  and  expectations  of 
our  small  market  community  and  keep  up  with  a  technological 
evolution  that  demands  flexibility.  We  have  to  maintain  the 
quality  and  reach  of  our  print  editions,  while  maximizing  our 
niche  digital  and  online  brands  to  expand  and  deepen  our 
overall  market  presence  so  that  revenue  streams  from  both 
print  and  online  can  be  maximized. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

A  simple  adjustment  to  current  smartphones  will  be  the  next 
big  thing  for  receiving  news,  perhaps  a  breaking  news  video 
app  that  is  integrated  to  all  social  networks  sent  directly  to  your 
mobile  device. 


Katharine  Zaleski,  30 

Executive  Producer  and  Head  of  Digital  News  Products 
The  Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C. 

545,345  Circulation  Daily 

Katharine  Zaleski  was  hired  away  from  Huffington  Post  to  get  more  people 
to  read  The  Washington  Post  content  on  its  website,  mobile  phones,  tablets, 
and  social  media.  Right  away,  Zaleski  went  to  work,  happy  to  be  at  a  company 
that  is  willing  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge. 

“The  exciting  thing  about  working  at  the  Post  is  we’re  able  to  experiment,” 
Zaleski  said  about  a  crowdsourcing  experiment  during  the  Rally  to  Restore 
Sanity  in  the  National  Mall  last  fall.  “Here  we  are  looking  at  new  ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  user-generated  content.” 

Zaleski  helped  the  Post  launch  Network  News,  which  integrated  Facebook  on 
WashingtonPost.com  to  create  a  socially  driven  news  experience.  And  she  cre¬ 
ated  a  search  and  traffic  team.  All  of  her  efforts  contributed  to 
WashingtonPost.com  having  its  best  year  in  traffic. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological  breakthrough  for 
receiving  news? 

Personalization. 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing  today? 

Keeping  up  with  the  demands  of  our  growing  audiences  on  mobile,  online,  on  social 
networks,  and  everywhere  else. 
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Marissa  VVilliaiiis,  82 

Publisher,  Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  John  Day,  Ore. 
2,800  Circulation  Weekly 


When  the  white  supremacist  group  Aryan  Nations  wanted  to 
bring  its  headquarters  to  the  remote  town  of  John  Day  last  year, 
Marissa  Williams  knew  this  was  her  newspaper’s  big  chance.  She 
broke  the  news  online  and  used  Facebook  to  bring  the  communi¬ 
ty  together,  produced  compelling  news  reports  and,  in  the 
absence  of  town  leadership,  organized  and  livestreamed  town 
hall  meetings.  The  work  was  so  exceptional  for  the  small  weekly, 
they  have  their  first-ever  Pulitzer  Prize  nomination  for  public 
service  and  breaking  news. 

Williams  isn’t  afraid  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  one  of  her  editors 
if  needed.  And  for  four  months  last  year,  she  became  temporary 
advertising  manager  at  sister  paper  the  East  Oregonian,  while 
still  running  her  ovvm.  She  encourages  her  staff  to  use  social 
media  to  raise  the  paper’s  awareness,  and  because  she’s  a  home¬ 
town  girl,  she’s  especially  loyal  to  those  around  her. 

“It’s  oh-so-much  easier  to  get  things  done  for  her  than  some 
others,  because  of  the  give-and-take  and  smiles  along  the  way,” 
said  Laura  Sellers,  director  of  audience  development  for  East 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  “She’s  a  top-notch  example  of  how 
good  things  come  from  small  places.” 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological  break¬ 
through  for  receiving  news? 

News  consumption  will  be  hyper-personal.  Our  readers  will  create 
their  own  news  menus,  and  news  organizations  will  act  much  like 
personal  shoppers,  delivering  the  requested  content.  Newspapers 
will  cease  being  individual  operations  but  will  instead  collectively 
contribute  co.'itent  to  a  global  network,  which  populates  the  news 
menu.  Advertising  will  be  specific  to  the  reader’s  interests  and  current 
location.  Instead  of  providing  a  niche  market  for  our  advertisers, 
newspapers  will  deliver  a  niche  product  to  our  readers. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing  today? 

The  knee-jerk  answer  is  loss  of  revenue.  However,  consider  that 
newspapers  are  often  our  own  worst  enemies  by  repeatedly  predicting 
our  demise.  Then  we  try  to  lure  people  back  through  free  online  access, 
•Facebook,  Twitter,  etc.,  thereby  training  our  readers  not  to  need  us. 

We  need  to  grab  their  attention,  and  tell  them  why  they  should  care 
about  newspapers  and  stories  longer  than  140  characters.  Because,  in 
the  end,  if  we  don’t  have  readers,  it  doesn’t  matter  where  the  money  is. 


Allison  Hudson,  25 

Editor 

The  Donaldsonville  Chief,  Donaldsonville,  La. 
1,000  Circulation  Weekly 

Allison  Hudson  broke  several  barriers  when 
she  became  editor-in-chief  just  two  years  out  of 
college.  She  is  only  the  third  woman  to  have  the 
position  at  the  paper  and  the  first  African 
American.  That’s  quite  an  accomplishment  in  a 
town  that  still  honors  its  historic.  Union-won 
Civil  War  battle,  and  despite  its  large  African 
American  population,  Donaldsonville  still  has 
mostly  white  leaders. 

“I  kind  of  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  at  all 
events,  but  they  love  me,”  she  said. 

In  her  two  years  on  the  job  —  she’s  also  the 
reporter,  photographer,  and  everything  in 
between  —  she  has  given  the  paper  a  new  logo 
and  a  design  facelift,  added  more  newsworthy 
stories,  and  amped  up  school  coverage.  She  also 
redesigned  the  paper’s  website.  Readership  and 
subscriptions  have  increased,  and  readers  say 
they  like  the  community  feel. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big 
technological  breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Something  so  small  it  can  fit  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  and  with  some  type  of  hands-free  device.  You 
won’t  have  to  go  online  or  attempt  to  retrieve  news; 
it  will  come  on  automatically  when  news  is  available. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is 
facing  today? 

Keeping  a  community  feel  to  the  paper.  We  try  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  feature  articles,  alternative 
story  formats,  and  interactive  activities. 
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Craig  Baird,  30 

Editor 

Fairview  Post,  Fairview,  Alberta,  Canada 
2,659  Circulation  Weekly 

When  Craig  Baird  joined  the  Fairview 
Post  last  June,  he  realized  the  small 
province  of  Alberta,  Canada  didn’t  have 
much  local  news.  So  he  started  doing  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  area’s  rich  history,  examined 
local  politics  and  had  columnists  debate 
the  issues.  For  Remembrance  Day,  he 
spent  weeks  researching  veterans  from 
the  area  and  put  together  a  three-part 
series  that  highlighted  those  who  fought 
and  lost  their  lives  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  No  one  cared  that  he  did¬ 
n’t  have  a  journalism  degree. 

Subscriptions  shot  up,  the  city  council 
began  regularly  commending  the  paper 
for  its  positive  articles,  and  locals  now  say 
the  paper  hasn’t  been  this  interesting  in 
decades.  “I  have  a  deep  love  for  my  paper, 
and  every  week  I  push  myself  to  do  new 
things  with  it,”  Baird  said. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technoiogical  Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news?  today? 

Dedicated  electronic  newspaper  readers  (rather  than  costlier  The  number  and  size  of  ads  falling  and  the  size  of  newspa- 
tablets)  allowing  for  instant  news  updates  using  a  digital  paper  pers  shrinking  as  a  result.  Sites  like  Craigslist  and  Kijiji  (eBay) 

technology  that  allows  you  to  turn  paper  (keeping  the  distinct  take  away  classified  revenues,  and  companies  advertise  online, 

feel  of  a  newspaper).  Printing  costs  would  be  nonexistent,  over-  rather  than  in  print, 
head  would  be  low,  and  the  newspaper  industry  would  thrive. 


MEDIA  GENERAL  CONGRATULATES 


Roslyn  Ryan 

Editor,  Powhatan  Today 

& 

Nicole  McMullin 

Digital  Products  Manager, 
Richmond  Times- Dispatch 
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Tim  Turner,  27 

Digital  Media  Manager,  The  Kokomo  Perspective,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

32,000  Circulation  Weekly 

When  Tim  Turner  was  asked  to  transition  his  small-town  weekly  into  the  digi¬ 
tal  world,  the  newspaper  was  “incredibly  far  behind,”  he  said.  He  demanded  com¬ 
plete  control  and  set  out  to  revolutionize  the  way  the  company  sees  itself.  In  just 
over  a  year  —  on  a  shoestring  budget  —  he  brought  video,  streaming  audio,  live 
blogs,  and  other  interactive  features  to  the  papers  website.  The  result:  the 
paper’s  best  February  ever,  with  $9,600  in  revenue. 

“Before  Tim,  we  had  around  1,000  monthly  unique  visitors,”  said  managing 
editor  Lisa  Fipps.  “We  now  hover  around  the  27,000  monthly  unique  visitors 
range.  We  have  even  hit  more  than  500,000  page  views  in  a  single  month  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times.” 

TUrner  is  a  risk-taker  who’s  not  about  to  wait  for  someone  else  to  figure  out  the 
paper’s  business  model.  He’s  currently  working  on  the  paper’s  first  mobile  app 
and  plans  to  use  QR  codes  to  transition  readers  from  print  to  online. 

“We  can’t  transition  into  the  future  with  a  gimmick,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  most 
important  thing  we  can  focus  on  is  the  quality  of  our  content.” 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Agility.  We  have  to  be  willing  to  change  and  adapt  on  a 
monthly,  weekly,  and  even  daily  basis.  We  have  to  be  willing  to 
change  the  way  we  deliver  content,  what  content  we  deliver, 
and  how  we  monetize  that  content.  We  have  to  have  the  tech¬ 
nology  in  place  to  make  those  changes.  We  have  to  continue  to 
search  for  that  technology  on  a  daily  basis.  We  also  have  to 
examine  technology  that  is  being  used  in  other  industries  and 
determine  how  to  use  that  in  our  industry. 


Mike  Nizza,  32 

Managing  Editor  for  News,  The  Daily 
Circulation:  Just  launched 

When  you’re  the  managing  editor  of  the  first-ever  digital  newspa¬ 
per  created  for  Apple’s  iPad,  you’re  already  flirting  with  journalism’s 
destiny.  The  Daily's  Mike  Nizza  doesn’t  mind  being  on  the  cusp  of 
change.  He’s  always  been  that  guy  who  looks  ahead.  He  was  on  a 
team  at  The  New  York  Times  as  it  transitioned  from  print  to  Web, 
penned  a  breaking  news  blog  (when  blogs  weren’t  as  prolific  as  they 
are  now)  and  helped  develop  new  digital  media  products  at  Atlantic 
Media  Co.’s  Innovation  Center.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  AOL  News 
before  jumping  ship  to  take  part  in  the  historic  launch  of  News 
Corp.’s  The  Daily. 

“We’re  keen  on  being  the  first  to  figure  out  a  new  model  for 
journalism  —  both  in  content  and  in  business  model,”  Nizza  said. 

“We’re  breaking  stories  and  finding  new  ways  to  tell  them,  using 
the  iPad’s  native  strengths.  Already,  we’ve  created  a  product  that 
has  broken  new  ground  across  the  spectrum.” 

Q;  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

•  The  masses  still  haven’t  embraced  mobile’s  ability  to  deliver 
news  fast  and  specific  to  your  location  and  interests,  but  that’ll 
be  the  next  big  thing  for  delivering  pure  information.  Tablets 
are  king  for  user  experience,  and  we’re  just  getting  started. 
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Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

It’s  the  first  tablet  newspaper;  we  need  to  figure  out  how  to 
do  something  completely  new.  Simple  as  that. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Google  TV  is  going  to  do  for  television  what  the  iPhone  did 
for  mobile  devices.  Right  now,  television  is  one  of  the  last 
closed  devices.  An  open  television  platform  is  going  to  be 
incredibly  powerful.  It  will  allow  television  to  truly  become  local, 
especially  in  smaller  markets. 


Photo  (top):  Stkve  Geiselman,  The  Kokomo  Perspective; 
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Ivan  l^ajara, 

Life  Editor,  Daily  Freeman,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
15,818  Circulation  Daily 


This  native  Peruvian  couldn’t  speak  but  a  few  words  of  English 
when  he  came  to  New  York  with  his  family  in  1995,  but  now  he 
blogs  and  edits  and  has  complete  command  of  American  slang. 
Ivan  Lajara  worked  his  way  up  the  newspaper  chain  to  life  editor, 
but  most  call  him  the  “digital  guru.”  That’s  because  Lajara,  with 
his  trademark  long  hair,  wry  sense  of  humor,  and  a  vocabulary 
that  includes  words  like  “Wowza,”  is  Twitter  fast  and  Apple  smart 
when  it  comes  to  anything  technological. 

Some  of  his  projects  at  the  Daily  Freeman  include  launching 
QR  codes  to  push  the  print  audience  online,  livestreaming  local 
events,  launching  a  community  media  lab  to  recruit  local  bloggers, 
and  crowdsourcing  much  of  his  reporting.  He  holds  a  weekly 
Twitter  chat  with  his  Journal  Register  Co.  peers  to  encourage 
social  media  use  and  training  (it’s  not  his  job;  he  just  wants  the 
team  to  get  better.)  And  be  built  tutorials  for  his  newsroom  staff 
on  digital  and  social  applications.  Wowza. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

“Gamification”  platforms. 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Old  newsprint  culture  mentality  still  permeates  the  newsroom. 


JiQSha  Dasai  visuals  Editor,  Knoxville  News  sentinel 


Knoxville 


knoxSrwH.<-oni 
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Nicole  McMullin,  35 

Digital  Products  Manager,  Richmond  Media  Group, 
Richmond,  Va.  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  129,587 
Circulation  Daily;  Four  weeklies,  59,700  Combined 
Circulation;  TimesDispatch.com  1.2  million  monthly  unique 
users;  Richmond.com  227,762  monthly  unique  users 

Just  four  months  into  her  job  as  digital  products  man¬ 
ager,  Nicole  McMullin  already  is  shaking  things  up.  She 
quickly  brought  Richmond  Media  Group’s  flagship  paper, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  its  two  websites, 
TimesDispatch.com  and  Richmond.com,  and  four  week¬ 
lies  up  to  speed  digitally  with  social  media  and  apps  for 
mobile  phones  and  e-readers.  A  strategist  and  tactician, 
McMullin  easily  directed  the  group’s  digital  specialists  on 
content  and  technical  support.  And  she’s  the  key  decision 
maker  about  a  proposed  pay-for-content  system. 

“Nicole’s  enthusiasm  about  our  digital  future  is  conta¬ 
gious,”  said  Rick  Thornton,  vice  president  of  audience  and 
content  development  for  the  media  group.  “She  will  tell 
you  that  she  is  a  content  person  at  the  core.  However,  her 
technical  acumen  is  high.  She  possesses  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  skills.” 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Optimized  content  that  delivers  an  ideal  user  experience 
regardless  of  device  —  text,  video,  and  interactive  content 
designed  for  their  screen  and  desired  experience.  As  more 
households  adopt  Internet-enabled  televisions,  the  Web  experi¬ 
ence  will  move  from  computer  to  other  in-home  screens. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Delivering  quality  journalism  to  our  traditional  print  audience 
while  planning  and  producing  for  the  growing  digital  audience. 
We  foster  new  digital  products  and  content  without  the  same 
revenue  models  or  staffing  resources  that  have  traditionally 
supported  newspapers.  Our  challenge  is  not  only  to  seek  out 
and  engage  new  audiences  but  also  to  create  new  revenue 
streams  that  will  support  journalism  and  digital  delivery. 


Adam  Stone,  32 

Publisher,  Examiner  Media,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.;  The  Examiner, 
The  Yorktown  Examiner  and  The  Putnam  Examiner 
17,000  Circulation  Weekly  (combined) 

At  age  29,  Adam  Stone  started  Examiner  Media’s 
The  Examiner  with  a  group  of  newspaper  journalists 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  “print  is  dead.”  Stone  deliv¬ 
ered  the  first  2,000  copies  to  two  local  communities 
out  of  his  car.  In  three  years,  it  has  grown  to  three 
newspapers,  all  free,  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
17,000  copies  delivered  weekly.  Revenue  continues  to 
grow  as  well.  Stone  also  expanded  his  online  presence 
on  Twitter  and  Facebook  and  built  a  website  rich  with 
content  and  breaking  news.  His  motto:  Small  news  is 
big  news. 

Stone  also  introduced  online  services  for  advertisers, 
including  creating  custom  websites,  and  bundling 
print  and  Web  ads  as  part  of  these  packages.  And  he 
makes  additional  revenue  billing  for  social  media  con¬ 
sulting.  Stone’s  not  about  to  stop.  He’s  already 
researching  nearby  New  York  counties  and  surround¬ 
ing  Connecticut  towns.  Is  another  print  newspaper  in 
the  works? 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technoiogi- 
cai  breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Affordable  electronic  devices  that  have  the  general  physi¬ 
cal  feel  and  texture  of  printed  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  chalienge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

One  challenge  we  are  facing  is  how  best  to  tap  into  the 
power  of  the  Web  without  watering  down  our  print  products. 
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Ben  Shaw,  34 

Chief.  Digital  Officer,  Shaw  Suburban  Media,  Dixon,  III. 
60  print  and  online  publications,  100,000  Circulation 
Daily  (combined) 


Publishing  may  be  in  Ben  Shaw’s  blood  (he’s  the  great- 
great-great  grandson  of  founder  Benjamin  Flower  Shaw, 
and  his  dad,  Tom  Shaw,  is  president  and  CEO),  but  inven¬ 
tion  runs  through  his  veins.  He  developed  Shaw  Media’s 
first  formatted  template  for  viewing  content  on  tablet 
devices,  leading  a  cross-discipline  team  from  the  publish¬ 
ing  group.  The  technology  allows  readers  with  tablets  to 
view  the  content  live  on  four  websites.  The  tablet-specific 
site  for  Shaw  Media’s  largest  (38,000  circulation)  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Northwest  Herald  in  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  won  the 
company  a  “Best  Online  Innovation”  award  from  the 
Inland  Press.Association. 

A  roll-up-your-sleeves  kind  of  guy,  Shaw  also  reconfigured 
the  phone  systems  by  using  open-source  software  that  reduces 
fees  for  long-distance  calls  between  company  locations. 

“His  enthusiasm  and  expertise  for  technology  knows  no 
bounds,”  said  Trevis  Mayfield,  chief  operating  officer  of 
Shaw  Media.  “Ben  has  embraced  the  merging  of  technolo¬ 
gy  and  revenue/business  plan  responsibilities  to  formulate 
strategies  that  will  allow  our  company  ...  to  grow.” 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

It  might  be  print.  Cheap(er)  high-speed  InkJet  presses, 
database-driven  pagination,  and  the  personal  cloud  may 
make  truly  personalized,  socially  integrated  newspapers  a 
reality.  However  in  the  meantime,  the  combination  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  cloud,  the  shift  of  operating  systems  to  the  cloud,  and 


To  our  Publisher,  Charles  Horton, 


We  re  proud  of  you 

and  inspired  by  you. 

You're  always  a  step  ahead. 
Congratulations!  from  your  team  at  the 

Kitsap  Sun  and  The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 


Kitsap  Sun 


rapidly  improving  wireless  infrastructure  will  set  the  stage  for 
quality,  curated,  personalized  content  to  be  delivered  without 
the  need  for  any  specific  device.  The  Internet  and  Web  will  be 
seamlessly  integrated  into  our  everyday  objects  and  lives. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  chalienge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Stripping  costs  and  driving  revenues  while  retaining  a  sharp 
focus  on  providing  relevant  information,  marketing  solutions, 
and  community  advocacy  to  the  cities  and  counties  that  we 
serve. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Matt  Doltienzo,  35 

Publisher,  The  Register  Citizen,  Torrington,  Conn. 
8,000  Circulation  Daily 


Matt  DeRienzo  changed  the  essence  of  how  news  is  gathered  when  he  remodeled 
the  newsroom  to  include  a  “Newsroom  Cafe.”  The  newspaper’s  readers  can  sip  coffee 
and  read  the  newspaper  online  (as  well  as  comment  on  it)  minutes  after  it  is  posted. 
And  they  are  just  a  few  feet  from  the  reporter.  The  cafe  has  fostered  such  goodwill 
The  Register  Citizens  digital  audience  has  grown  to  six  times  that  of  its  print  circula¬ 
tion,  and  digital  revenue  is  up  111  percent  over  last  year.  Not  only  that,  the  paper  was 
named  Innovator  of  the  Month  by  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  DeRienzo, 
who  also  oversees  The  Middletown  Press,  The  West  Hartford  News,  and  the 
Housatonic  and  Foothills  media  groups,  said  he’s  always  trying  to  maintain  balance 
in  the  changing  environment. 

“The  try-and-fail  and  try-and-fail-and-try-again  entrepreneurial/startup  culture 
that  we  need  in  our  industry  gets  interesting  when  you  have  to  pay  the  bills  at  the 
same  time,  and  your  core  traditional  business  of  print  advertising  and  print  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  is  so  challenged,”  DeRienzo  said.  “I’ll  still  take  it  any  day  over  the  alter¬ 
native,  which  is  denial,  followed  quickly  by  irrelevance  and  then  oblivion.” 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  chalienge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

As  Journal  Register  Co.  CEO  John  Paton  predicted  when  he 
took  the  reins  at  our  company  last  year,  it  often  does  feel  like 
we  are  changing  the  tires  on  a  car  while  it  is  driving  down  the 
highway  at  70  miles  an  hour.  We  can’t  wait  for  the  perfect 
advertising  environment,  or  the  right  staffing  to  be  in  place,  to 
change  our  business  model. 


Q;  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  wiii  be  the  next  big  technoiogicai 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

A  series  of  breakthroughs  in  the  audience’s  ability  to  access, 
slice,  and  dice  data  from  a  more  sophisticated  and  increasingly 
real-time  and  mobile  device-friendly  array  of  geotagged  infor¬ 
mation.  This  will  cover  everything  from  crime  statistics,  to  prices 
of  Caesar  salads  on  dinner  menus  at  thousands  of  local  restau¬ 
rants,  to  access  to  millions  of  pages  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
government  documents.  The  opportunities  and  need  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  curate  and  put  in  context  these  exploding  sources  of 
data  will  grow  exponentially. 


lirian  Boyer,  38 

News  Applications  Editor,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
441,508  Circulation  Daily 


Brian  Boyer  has  that  special  blend  of  technological  and  journalistic  skills.  He 
was  a  software  developer  before  getting  a  master’s  degree  from  Northwestern’s 
Medhill  School  of  Journalism  in  Evanston,  Ill.  On  the  job  only  18  months,  he 
built  the  Tribune's  first  Wordpress  blog,  Chicago  Breaking  Business,  and  then 
oversaw  the  development  of  the  new  TribLocal  sites.  With  Patch  putting  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  paper’s  local  coverage,  speed  to  market  was  critical,  and  Boyer 
cranked  it  out  in  just  three  months.  His  Web  apps,  some  of  which  are  mobile- 
friendly,  include  a  bilingual  schools  app,  crowdsourced  blizzard  coverage,  and 
census  and  election  apps.  Boyer  and  his  team  recently  were  recognized  by  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  for  creatively  using  digital  tools  in  the  role 
of  being  a  community  watchdog. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Immersive  immediacy.  Ambient  awareness.  The  information 
might  arrive  via  my  in-jaw  headphones,  my  holographic  contact 
lenses,  or  my  conductive  long  johns.  I  don’t  know  what  the  tech¬ 
nologies  will  be,  but  whatever  the  medium.  I’m  going  to  “feel”  it. 
What  is  media  literacy  in  that  world?  What  does  journalism 
become,  when  everything  is  connected,  yet  ephemeral  —  when 
the  data  washes  over  your  mind,  neighbor  to  your  own 


thoughts?  Hell  if  I  know.  What  I  do  know  is  this:  We  should  be 
reading  more  science  fiction. 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Will  we  survive  the  momentum  of  our  media?  Can  journalism 
transcend  the  institution?  We  must  change,  but  will  we?  It  will 
be  fraught  with  uncertainty.  Especially  if  we  want  to  make  a 
buck  while  we’re  at  it. 
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Bryce  .Jacobson, 

Publisher,  Craig  Daily  Press,  Craig,  Colo. 
3,500  Circulation  Tri-Weekly 

One  of  Bryce  Jacobson’s  greatest 
strengths  is  his  ability  to  build  relation¬ 
ships.  It  was  how  he  took  a  newspaper 
operating  at  a  profit  margin  of  -2.8 
percent  in  2005  and  realized  a  4.2 
percent  profit  margin  in  his  first  year. 

It  has  remained  profitable  since  with 
newspaper  revenues  increasing  nearly 
19  percent  under  his  watch.  Jacobson 
updated  the  paper’s  business  model, 
changing  from  five  days  a  week  to  three 
with  total  market  coverage  on  Saturdays. 
And  he’s  transitioning  from  free  single  copy 
to  paid. 

It  is  how  he  was  able  to  hire  reporters 
who  broke  the  state  record  for  most  awards 
won  at  the  Colorado  Press  Association. 

And  why  he  was  nominated  for  this  feature 
by  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily  Times  Publisher 
Jerry  Raehal  who  gushed,  “I  model  my 
approach  after  him.” 

Jacobson  takes  it  all  in  stride. 

“We’re  always  trying  to  find  the 
right  balance  between  providing 
news  and  content  online  while 
maintaining  a  strong  print  product, 
in  hopes  of  serving  all  our  readers, 
from  the  young  who  want  things 
on  their  phones,  tablets,  or  laptops, 
to  the  older  readers,  who  still  enjoy 
the  tactile  feel  of  a  morning  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be 
the  next  big  technological  break¬ 
through  for  receiving  news? 

What’s  next  will  be  market  driven, 
and  it’s  our  job  to  see  the  trend 
develop  ahead  of  time  so  we’re  fully 
ready  when  consumers  require  a 
new  medium. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge 
your  newspaper  is  facing  today? 

Improving  profitability  while 
enhancing  our  products.  The 
economy  has  been  difficult  on 
everyone,  and  we’ve  felt  those 
hardships  like  anyone  else.  However, 
it’s  also  helped  us  streamline  what 
we  do  —  without  cutting  positions 
or  salaries  and  benefits  —  and  I’m 
confident  we’ll  be  the  better  for  it 
after  the  economy  turns  around. 

The  end  goal  is  that  our  readers 
will  be  the  biggest  beneficiaries. 
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Woo  Hoo! 


Congratulations  on  being 
named  one  of  E&P's  25 
Publishing  Leaders  Under 
35. 

We  are  proud  of  you  and 
your  leadership  which  is 
helping  to  guide  our 
digital  transformation. 
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Adam  Hiinihum, 

Vice  President,  Local  Sales 
Journal  Register  Co.,  Yardley,  Pa. 

332  multi-platform  products,  reaching  15.8  million  people  per 
month  combined 

If  it  has  to  do  with  revenue  growth  at  the  Journal  Register  Co., 
Adam  Burnham  is  on  it.  When  the  percentage  of  total  ad  revenue 
coming  from  digital  stalled  at  7  percent  for  months,  Burnham  and 
his  sales  team  came  up  with  a  plan  last  May  to  apply  the  company’s 
“digital  first”  philosophy  to  sales.  After  convincing  350  salespeople 
that  digital  was  valuable  even  though  print  gobbled  up  a  majority  of 
the  total  ad  dollars,  Burnham  launched  an  aggressive  incentive  plan 
called  Digital  Bundles.  It  combined  similar  digital  products  that  the 
sales  organization  used  to  get  in  the  door  with  advertisers.  In  one 
month,  total  digital  sales  increased  to  8.9  percent.  By  December,  it 
was  11  percent.  Total  percentage  gain  from  the  previous  year  shot  up 
from  4.65  percent  in  May  to  82  percent  by  the  end  of  2010. 

“The  majoritv'  of  our  digital  revenue  is  now  coming  from  direct 
selling  eftbrts,”  Burnham  said.  “Print  allocations  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  now'  sell  audience,  and  our  salespeople  know  the  largest 
audience  is  in  digital,  first.” 

After  hours,  Burnham  wiites  a  monthly  entertainment  column  for 
parents  called  “Dad  and  Lad,”  with  his  12-year-old  son. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological  break¬ 
through  for  receiving  news? 

I  see  home  networking  as  the  next  phase.  No  need  for  a  computer, 
satellite  receiver.  DVD  player,  home  stereo,  gaming  system,  etc.  Instead, 
we  will  soon  have  all  of  this  content,  both  news  and  entertainment, 
available  through  your  home  network  with  a  single  device  that  distrib¬ 
utes  the  information  via  your  TV,  mobile  device,  or  tablet.  You  will 
choose  what  is  relevant  to  you  and  pull  in  that  content,  of  which  video 
will  be  a  major  component. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing  today? 

Our  industry  is  faced  with  a  reliance  on  print  and  a  reluctance  to 
change.  This  was  very  apparent  over  the  last  five  years  as  we  have  seen 
our  classified  revenue  shift  from  our  traditional  print  products  to  online 
sites  like  Monster.com  and  Craigslist ...  and  we  let  it  happen. 


lien  Welsh,  28 

Database  Producer 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles 

600,449  Circulation  Daily 

When  reporters  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
need  to  bulletproof  their  stories,  they  often 
turn  to  Ben  Welsh.  As  database  producer, 
he’s  a  whiz  at  mapping  and  presenting 
detailed  information  to  readers.  He  even 
gives  seminars  to  teach  reporters  how  to 
scrape  data  and  find  stories  by  crunching 
numbers.  He’s  fostered  a  culture  where 
reporters  want  to  back  up  their  conclusions 
with  his  facts. 

Since  he  started  his  job  in  2007,  Welsh  has 
contributed  “Mapping  L.A.,”  which  gives 
Times  readers  access  to  neighborhood-level 
information  about  city  demographics,  and 
“Crime  L.A.,”  a  detailed  look  at  crime  data 
and  statistics.  The  crime-mapping  applica¬ 
tion  prompted  the  county’s  two  largest  police 
departments  to  release  bulk  data  for  the  first 
time.  The  subsequent  investigation  of  poor 
performance  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  data  vendor  led  to  significant 
improvements  in  the  department’s  handling 
of  data  and  the  termination  of  its  existing 
crime  map. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big 
technological  breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

I  don’t  know.  But  I  hope  it  costs  less  than  $500. 

Q;  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspa¬ 
per  is  facing  today? 


We  have  to  adapt  our  product  and  our  staff 
and  our  workflow  to  a  new  medium.  And  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  make  money  along  the  way. 
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V^ikas  Khorana,  85 

Director  of  Information  Technology  and  Digital  Media,  Stephens  Media,  Las  Vegas 
10  dailies  (combined  circulation  619,289)  and  25  non-dailies  (combined  circulation  54,786), 
plus  daily  online  editions  (combined  circulation  39,104) 


Some  people  see  Vikas  Khorana  as  a  visionary.  He  sees  himself  as  a  hard- 
nosed  negotiator.  Either  way,  he’s  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  cut 
costs.  By  renegotiating  existing  IT  contracts  with  vendors  or  using  open  source  (performance  testing) 
tools  to  implement  a  solution,  he  makes  an  impact.  Khorana  has  been  directly  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  an  internal  information  technology  customer  service  division  for  the  company’s  many  news¬ 
papers  across  10  states  and  has  reduced  the  overall  operating  e.xpenses  related  to  IT  services. 

He  led  key  digital  media  initiatives,  including  online  coupon  sales,  centralization  of  advertising 
operations,  and  classified  ad  sales  —  making  a  significant  impact,  not  only  on  Stephens  Media, 
but  also  on  its  flagship  paper,  the  142,476  circulation  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
Khorana,  who  hails  from  New  Delhi,  India,  came  to  the  U.S.  11  years  ago  and 
already  sounds  like  a  typical  American  businessperson.  “My  main  goal  has  always 
been  to  bring  the  cost  of  doing  business  down,”  he  said. 


Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the 
next  big  technological  breakthrough 
for  receiving  news? 

A  metered  approach  for  receiving  news 
driven  by  a  consumer  preference  engine 
on  any  piece  of  glass  (intelligent  screens 
like  phone/TV/desktop  monitor  etc.) 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  chalienge  your 
newspaper  is  facing  today? 

The  cost  of- doing  business  needs 
to  go  down  drastically  for  existing 
newspaper  workflows,  but  we  need  to 
add  resources  at  the  same  time  to  get 
us  on  top  of  the  digital  revolution. 


Congratulations, 
Bryce  Jacobson! 
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Justin  Breen,  38 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  Content 
The  Times  of  Northwest  Indiana,  Munster,  Ind. 
83,877  Circulation  Daily 

Justin  Breen  was  editor  of  The  Times  ofNorthxmst 
Indiands  award-winning  sports  department,  jumping 
through  hoops  nightly  to  cover  the  Boilermakers,  the 
Hoosiers,  and  the  Pacers.  Then  he  was  promoted.  To 
the  day  shift.  Working  with  the  bigwigs.  Now  he  plays 
a  pivotal  role  in  developing  Al  centerpieces  for  the 
ddly  and  Sunday  papers  and  plans  content  for  the 
website,  NWI.com.  He  quickly  began  integrating  digi¬ 
tal  technologies  into  the  reluctant  newsroom,  stream¬ 
ing  community  meetings  on  the  Web,  and  using 
mobile  reporting  to  arrange  routine  online  chats  with 
newsmakers. 

He  whipped  into  shape  a  disoi^anized  but  highly  tal¬ 
ented  photo  department  and  motivated  writers  to  take 
routine  pictures,  so  the  photo  staff  could  focus  on  more 
difficult  assignments.  He  also  coordinated  the  work  of 
editors,  writers,  photographers,  designers,  and  others 
across  10  Indiana  newspapers  for  a  special  report  on 
the  economy  in  their  area. 

“Breen  is  an  example  of  a  journalist  holding  to  the 
highest  tenants  of  his  honored  profession  while 
unafrad  to  embrace  the  bold  opportunities  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  industry,”  said  Times  Publisher  Bill  Masterson. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  techno* 
iogicai  breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Readers  will  be  able  to  “customize”  what  news  they 
want  at  any  given  time  —  as  Apple’s  Steve  Jobs  has  said, 
“a  la  carte.”  They  will  be  able  to  order  prep  sports,  local 
news,  or  feature  stories  from  their  coverage  area  for  a 
per-month  cost.  This  will  allow  the  media  company  a 
great  deal  of  additional  income  while  serving  their  read¬ 
ers  the  freshest  local  news  possible. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  chailenge  your  newspaper  is  fac¬ 
ing  today? 

Growing  print  circulation  while  continuing  to  build  our 
rhultimedia  platforms.  We  continue  to  be  the  dominant 
media  company  in  our  circulation  market,  and  our  staff  is 
fully  committed  to  growing  that  advantage  over  all  other 
competitors,  both  in  print  and  online. 


Charles  lliil  Morris  Jr.,  84 

Regional  Manager,  Publisher  < 

Morris  Multimedia,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

45  Newspapers,  200,000+  Combined  Circulation 
The  Covington  News,  Covington,  Ga. 

5,500  Circulation  Tri-weekly 

As  regional  manager  for  Morris  Multimedia  (his  father’s 
company),  Charles  Morris  Jr.  is  in  charge  of  more  than  20 
media  titles  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  California,  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  including  The  Times  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  As  the 
third  generation  to  own  and  run  newspapers,  he  has  increased 
online  activity  at  The  Covington  News,  a  small  tri-weekly 
paper  in  suburban  Atlanta.  He  started  a  daily  deal  program 
called  Cash  Cache,  an  online  local  service  directory,  and  a  local 
business  website  program. 

With  only  one  staff  member  and  a  Canon  SLR  camera,  his 
newspaper  produces  commercials  and  short  documentaries  to 
complement  print  news  stories.  “We  are  making  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  video  as  we  believe  it  is  going  to  be  crucial  for  both 
revenue  and  content  generation,”  he  said. 

Morris  Jr.  also  volunteers  his  time.  He  recently  was  program 
chair  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
smaller  newspaper  conference. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

Due  to  its  very  personal  nature,  the  Web-connected  mobile  phone 
will  continue  to  play  a  larger  role  in  our  lives.  While  this  device  cur¬ 
rently  receives  news  through  a  variety  of  feeds  and  sources,  I  see  it 
continuing  to  evolve,  allowing  for  increased  customization  and  a 
more  personalized  news  experience.  The  industry  will  have  to  adapt 
to  this  customization  and  be  sure  that  we  can  monetize  the  content 
delivered  to  this  device. 

Q;  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing  today? 

Transforming  our  legacy  business  into  a  sustainable  business 
model  that  will  carry  us  forward  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Photo  (left):  Tim  Hunt,  Tm:  Times  of  Niirthwest  Indiana; 
Photo  (right):  Brittant  'Hiomas,  The  Covington  News 


Photo  (top):  Jason  Rvan; 

Photo  (bottom):  L;\rrv  Steagall,  Kitsap  Sun 


Huslvn  livan,  31 

Editor,  Powhatan  Today,  Powhatan,  Va. 

Z,B06  Circulation  Weekly 

In  2007,  when  Roslyn  Ryan  moved  into  the  editor’s 
chair  at  a  small  weekly,  Powhatan  Today,  she  inherited 
a  static  website  and  turned  it  into  a  “must  read.”  She 
redesigned  PowhatanToday.com  with  some  quick  reads 
and  an  in-depth  review  of  the  week’s  news.  She 
increased  local  sports  stories  and  gave  locals  a  forum  to 
comment. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  the  county  had  its  first  murder 
in  nearly  six  years.  The  website  became  the  go-to  source 
for  what  became  a  racially  charged  event.  Ryan  created 
a  daily  news  feed  while  offering  detailed  reports  about 
the  case  in  the  paper  each  week.  Website  hits  shot  up 
from  35,000  to  75,000.  The  number  of  unique  visitors 
doubled  to  10,000.  Even  the  local  television  stations 
were  calling  Ryan  to  corroborate  the  story  or  run  its 
still  photos  on  their  newscasts. 

Since  then,  she  has  added  a  searchable  salary  data¬ 
base  of  county  and  public  school  employees.  And  in 
February,  the  website  had  nearly  80,000  hits  and 
16,000  unique  visitors. 

Q:  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological 
breakthrough  for  receiving  news? 

The  speed  at  which  stories  unfold  and  are  updated.  As 


Charles  I  lorton,  3.5 

President/Publisher,  Kitsap  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

23,652  Circulation  Daily 

Charles  Horton  grew  up  in  a  military  family,  so  he  understands 
how  quickly  things  can  change.  Horton’s  leadership  efforts  and  his 
desire  to  drive  growth  and  change  have  made  a  difference  at  this 
Bremerton,  Wash,  daily  covering  the  Puget  Sound  community  of 
250,000  residents.  In  2007,  as  interactive  director  at  the  Kitsap 
Sun,  he  reorganized  the  advertising  sales  tearh  to  push  online 
revenue.  Last  year,  the  Sun  led  the  Scripps  newspaper  division  for 
highest  percentage  of  digital  revenue. 

A  forward-thinker  always  looking  for  an  opportunity,  Horton 
grew  commercial  print  revenue  last  year  by  diversifying  print 
customers,  including  retail  clients,  even  though  other  publications 
were  scaling  back.  He  also  executed  a  new  sales  strategy  beyond 
his  local  market  and  secured  a  contract  to  distribute  The  News 
Tribune  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  He  also  secured  the  sales  and  printing 
of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  regional  online  platform  and  print  newspaper. 
The  Northwest  Navigator. 

Q;  Beyond  the  tablet,  what  will  be  the  next  big  technological  break¬ 
through  for  receiving  news? 

Internet  Protocol  Television  (IPTV)  holds  great  opportunity  for  local  news 
organizations  to  deliver  their  content  right  to  the  living  room  TV. 


digital  journalism  becomes  more  and  more  the  norm,  I  think 
the  concept  of  a  "news  cycle”  will  be  all  but  forgotten. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is  facing 
today? 

Simply  trying  to  compete  and  keep  the  print  product  fresh 
and  engaging  while  acknowledging  that  most  readers’ 
attention  spans  (including  my  own!)  are  getting  shorter  and 
shorter.  In  a  small  newsroom  like  ours,  embracing  both  print 
and  the  Web  can  sometimes  make  you  feel  like  you  have  to 
be  two  different  people. 


Q:  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  your  newspaper  is 
facing  today? 

With  audiences  fractured  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  print,  Web,  mobile,  and  social  media,  we  still 
haven’t  found  the  silver  bullet  for  tracking  our  total 
audience  reach.  Universal  Registration  (knowing  who 
our  readers  are)  across  platforms  will  go  a  long  way 
in  helping  us  monetize  the  full  reach  of  our  audience. 
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The  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation 
announced  that  Huffington  Post 
reporters  Arthur  Delaney  and 
Ryan  Grim  have  \A/on  the 
December  Sidney  Award  for  “The 
Poorhouse:  Aunt  Winnie,  Glenn 
Beck,  and  the  Politics  of  the  New 
Deal,"  their  more  than  6,000-word 
investigation  into  the  legacy  of 
social  security  in  the  United  States. 
Through  historical  anecdotes, 
analyses,  statistics,  and  political 
cpverage,  Delaney  and  Grim  look  at 


how  the  New  Deal  saved  millions 
from  the  "poorhouse,”  and  the 
ways  in  which  its  programs  are 
coming  under  attack  today,  even 
by  some  Democrats  and  President 
Obama. 


In  its  2010  Excellence  in 
Journalism  Awards,  the  Northern 
California  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  gave  The 
Press  Institute  the  Journalism 
Innovation  prize. 


from  deputy  online  editor  to  online 
managing  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  replacing  Sean  Gallagher. 


Ian  Phillips  has  been  appointed  by 
Tbe  Associated  Press  as  news  direc¬ 
tor  for  East-Central  Europe,  based 
in  Prague,  Czech  Republic.  His  pre¬ 
vious  roles  include  deputy  Europe 
editor  and  deputy  Africa  editor. 
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Erik  Bjerager  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  World  Editors 
Forum,  the  global  association  for 
senior  newsroom  executives  within 
the  World  Association  of 
Newspapers  and  News  Publishers 
(WAN-IFRA).  He  was  previously 
editor-in-chief  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Danish  national  daily 
Kristeligt  Daghlad.  Bjerager  was 
elected  by  the  board  of  WEF  for  a 
two-year  term  and  succeeds  Xavier 
Vidal-Folch,  deputy  director  of  the 
Spanish  daily  El  Pais,  who  served  as 
\^F  president  since  2008. 


Jeflrey  L.  H^ley  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  circulation  for  Morris  Publishing  Group. 
Hartley  will  work  with  and  support  circulation 
marketing,  and  op>erations  at  the  13  Morris  daily 
newspapers  in  nine  states.  He  has  been  director  of 
circulation  at  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  since 
2003  and  has  held  management  positions  at  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Times,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  and  Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 


Rachel  Hoskins  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association.  She  will  serve  as 
president  for  one  year.  Hoskins  is 
publisher  of  The  Franklin  (N.C.) 
Press  and  regional  publisher  for  five 
publications  owned  by  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  North  Carolina. 


reporter.  He  most  recently  was  con¬ 
sumer  industries  editor  at  the 
Financial  Times  in  New  York. 


Ligia  Cervera  has 
p  ^  been  named  advertis- 

r  ^  ing  manager  at  the 

^  Herald-Tribune 

Media  Group  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Previously,  she  sold  advertising 
with  WFLA  News  Channel  8  and 
TBO.com  in  Tampa,  Fla.  Most 
recently  she  directed  marketing 
efforts  at  Starwood  Hotels  & 

Resorts  in  Arizona. 


Phil  Revzin  joined  Bloomberg 
News  as  an  editor-at-large  for  the 
markets  team.  He  most  recently 
served  as  a  senior  editor  at  St. 
Martin’s  Press.  Prior  to  that,  he 
worked  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  various  roles. 


\  Patrick  Pexton  has 

.  been  appointed 

'  ombudsman  of  The 

Washington  Post. 

)  Pexton  was  formerly 

i  deputy  editor  of 

National  Journal.  He  will  serve  a 
two-vear  term  as  ombudsman. 


Mary  de  Wet  has  joined  Dow  Jones 
Newswires  as  resources  news  editor 
overseeing  soft  commodities  in  the 
U.S.  Previously,  de  Wet  served  as  an 
editor  for  The  Wall  Street  JoumaTs 
Money  &  Investing  pages. 


Jim  Asher  has  been  appointed 
bureau  chief  of  The  McClatchy  Co. 
Washington  bureau.  He  most 
recently  served  as  the  bureau’s 
investigations  editor. 


The  Washington  Times  named 
Michael  J.  Harris  sports  editor. 

He  previously  served  as  sports  editor 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  since  October  2006. 


Jimmy  Orr  has  been  promoted 


director  at  Parade 
Publications  in  Chicago.  Prior  to 
joining  Parade,  Buerger  served  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Eco  Media,  and  before  that,  he 
was  president  of  Starcom  USA. 


Greg  Farrell  joined  the  staff  of 
Bloomberg  News  as  a  business 
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Wendy  Barnes  has 
joined  Pioneer 
Newspapers,  Inc.  as 
online  revenue  direc¬ 
tor.  She  will  help 
develop  and 
sales  and  marketing 
!  efforts  for  the  company.  Barnes’ 
j  background  includes  positions  at 
!  CNHI  and  GateHouse  Media. 

Chuck  Hawkins  has  joined  The 
Wall  Street  JournaTs  national  desk 
as  politics  editor.  He  most  recently 
j  oversaw  the  AP’s  daily  business 
i  report  since  2004. 

Esme  E.  Deprez  has  joined  the  states 
and  municipalities  team  at 
Bloomberg  News,  focusing  primarily 
on  New  York  City  public  finance.  . 

Bob  King  has  joined  POLITICO  as 
deputy  energy  editor.  He  previously 
’  served  as  an  environmental  reporter 
' ;  and  more  recently  community  editor 
;  at  The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

Donna  Espy  has  been  appointed  busi- 
i  ness  editor  at  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily 
■  Journal,  previously  serving  as  a  news 
!  reporter.  More  recently  she  was  a  fea- 
j  ture  writer  at  Cobh  Life  magazine. 

Tania  Lopez  has 
joined  Newsday  as  a 
reporter  covering 
the  police  beat  in 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y. 
She  was  previously  a 
j  reporter  at  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

;  Thomson  Reuters  Corp.  has  appoint- 
i  ed  Stephen  Adler  editor-in-chief  of 
Reuters  News,  replacing  David 
Schlesinger,  who  held  the  position 
I  for  24  years.  Schlesinger  will  relocate 
j  to  China,  where  he  started  his  career, 

I  as  chairman  of  Thomson  Reuters 
China.  Adler  joined  Reuters  in  2010 
as  head  of  editorial  content  for  pro¬ 
fessional  clients.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
i  1  ment,  Adler  served  as  editor-in-chief 
! '  at  Bloomberg  BusinessWeek. 

I^uisa  Genzale  has  been  appointed 
i  publisher  of  the  Northern  Sentinel 
in  Kitimat,  B.C.  She  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1998  in  the  pre-press 
I  department. 

Ryan  Frank  has  been  appointed  pub- 


I  direct  online 


lisher  of  The  Oregon  Daily  Emsratd. 

He  succeeds  Mike  Thoele,  who  has 
served  as  interim  publisher  since  i 
August  2010.  Prior  to  his  appoint-  j 
ment,  Frank  served  as  an  investigative  I 
reporter  at  The  Oregonian  and  was 
the  Emeralds  editor-in-chief  during 
its  centennial  year  in  1998.  | 

fPaul  Volpe  has  been  ! 

named  deputy  poli¬ 
tics  editor  at  The 
New  York  Times.  j 
He  is  based  in 
^  Washington,  D.C. 

Volpe  will  work  primarily  for  the 
digital  side  of  the  Times.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  managing  ■ 
editor  ofTBD.com. 

Matthew  Strozier  is  now  real  estate 
editor  for  WS.J.com,  overseeing  the 
site’s  real  estate  page  and  blog. 
Developments.  He  was  previously 
with  The  Real  Deal  and  the  South 
Florida  Sun  Sentinel. 

JoAnne  Wasserman  has  been  ' 

appointed  bureau  chief  of  uptown 
news  at  The  New  York  Daily  News.  \ 
The  new  section  covers  Harlem,  ; 
East  Harlem,  Inwood,  and 
Washington  Heights. 

Alvin  Patrick  has  been  appointed 
senior  producer  at  The  Daily,  News 
Corp.’s  iPad-only  digital  newspaper. 
Patrick  was  previously  a  senior  pro¬ 
ducer  for  ABC  News. 

Kirsten  Danis  is  now  deputy  editor  ; 
at  the  greater  New  York  desk  at  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Yvonne  Dennis  has 
been  appointed  night 
news  editor  in 
London  at  The  Wall 
Street  Jou  rnal 
Europe.  She  previous¬ 
ly  worked  as  day  hub  chief  in  New 
York  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

1 

The  McClatchy  Co.  announced  ' 

Richard  Rinehart,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  and  strategic 
planning  at  The  News  Observer  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  will  expand  his  current 
role  to  oversee  printing,  packaging, 
and  property'  management  at  sister 
papers  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  The  Herald  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 


TRADE/VENDORS 

Brian  Steffens  has  accepted  a 
position  with  Chasing  Savings, 
LLC  on  the  advisory  board  of 
directors.  He  waS' previously 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  (NNA). 
Prior  to  the  NNA,  he  was  senior 
vice  president  and  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  editor  of 
Quill  magazine,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  Chasing  Savings  has 
recently  released  its  AdLogix"' 
platform,  a  suite  of  digital  adver-, 
tising  and  online  couponing  tools 
for  daily  metro  and  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  publishers. 


James  McGarvey 
has  retired  from  his 
position  as  head 
assignment  editor 
at  The  Record  and 
Herald  News,  cover¬ 
ing  Passaic  and  Morris  counties  in 
New  Jersey.  He  was  also  online  I 

editor  for  NorthJersey.com.  ' 

Marcus  Weisgerber  has  joined 
Defense  News  as  Pentagon  reporter 
for  the  magazine.  He  most  recent¬ 
ly  served  as  a  chief  editor  for 
Inside  the  Air  Force. 

Kathy  Korengel 
has  been  appointed 
T  business  reporter  at 

Tri-City  Herald  of 
Kennewick,  Wash, 
m.  ilHi  She  previously 
served  as  a  reporter  for  The  News- 
Review  of  Roseburg,  Ore. 

Hearst  Newspapers  named  Kevin 
Hall  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  its  Northeast  cluster.  He  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president 
of  advertising  at  The  Des  Moines  ■ 
(Iowa)  Register. 

Candice  Ferrette  is  now'  a  metro 
staff  writer  for  the  Long  Island 
desk  at  Newsday.  She  was  previ-  j 
ously  a  health  reporter  at  The  \ 

Journal  News  in  White  Plains, 

N.Y. 
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To  take  advantage  of  this  offer, 
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41,000  Newspaper  Personnel 
'  1,500  Daily  Newspapers 
6,700  Weekly  Newspapers 
1,200  Shopper/TMC  Newspapers 
1,000  Specialty  Newspapers 

3  Volume  Set: 

1 )  Dailies,  2)  Weeklies,  3)  Contact  Directory 


Yearbooks  available 
In  digital  format! 


ESE  2010  MARKET  GUIDE 

Complete  directory  of  newspaper  markets 
and  demographics.  On  sale  now! 


MARKET 
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KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-Friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

« Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  *  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  11S10-4719 


Fax:  866-605-2323 
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AssocAtes 

Newspaper  Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
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Thomas  C.  Bolitho 

Edward  M.  Anderson 

P.O.  Box  849 

P.O.  Box  2(K)I 

Ada.  OK  7482 1 

Branson,  MO  65616 

(380)  42I-96(K) 

(417)  .T.T6-.T437 
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MEDIA  PARTNERS 

604  Sutter  St .  Suite  394 
Folsom.  CA  95630 
Phone;  916-673-9779 
ieti@ipmediapanners.  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


■■  '  I  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 

their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisd  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  safe. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  ntore  infonnalion,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquuitioiis  *  Valuadoos 


Announcements 


Announcements 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  sale  of  the  Brooklyn,  New  York  Home  Reporter, 
the  80  year  old  Spectator  and  Spectator  Extra  weekly  newspapers 
to  The  Queens  Couriers  newspaper  group. 

Let  us  help  you  tool 

516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

www.kamengroupxom 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 

5 1 6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Business  Opportunities  Business  Opportunities 


Leader  in  Sale  Wjj^ 
of  Community  iL, 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300  Ted  Rkkenl 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations'Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
I  (360)  942-3560  i 

www.gaugermedia.com  I 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
steady  seasonal  tourist  area.  Family 
owned  and  operated  for  more  than 
35  years.  A  nice  fit  for  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  or  as  part  of  an  existing  printing 
operation  or  publishing  group. 
Serious  inquires  only. 

Please  email: 

newspaperforsaieS  1  @yahoo.com 
or  call  Charlie  Wrubel:  201-519-6973 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD  IN  E&P 
CALL  1-800-887-1 61b 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Leading  quarterly  multi-cultural, 
educational  resource  mag  reviews 
library  &  classroom  materials.  Natural 
Holistic  FL  title.  Top  Sedona,  AZ  mag. 
Upstate  NY  weekly.  Baseball  Legends 
Illustrated  comic.  PA  regional  mags. 
516-379-2797  •  info@Kamen0roup.com 


Advertise  directly  to 
the  industry  in 

EDlTORt^  PUBLISHER 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:800-887-1615  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Fax:866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Packet  Publications,  based  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  seeks  a  dynamic, 
motivated  sales  professional  to  lead 
our  25-f  person  sales  team  in  this  up¬ 
scale  market.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  5+  years  of  sales  and 
sales  management  experience,  pref¬ 
erably  at  a  weekly  newspaper  group 
and  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
generate  new  business  while  leading 
sales  teams  focused  on  retail,  classi¬ 
fied  (telesales)  and  online.  Join  our 
family-owned  group  of  11  award 
winning  paid  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  7  free  weekly  total  market  cov¬ 
erage  tabs,  a  weekly  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine,  a  semi-monthly 
glossy  magazine,  numerous  special 
focus  newsprint  magazines,  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation  and  a 
growing  web  presence  -  centraljer- 
sey.com.  Come  grow  with  us,  a  com¬ 
pany  with  a  future  and  a  history  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  its  flagship  newspaper. 
The  Princeton  Packet,  first  published 
in  1786! 

Send  resume  to: 
hr^centraljersey.com 
with  the  subject  line  of  AO-EP 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE  FOR 
THE  PRINCETON  PACKET 

Self-motivated  sales  professional 
sought  for  growing  community  pub¬ 
lishing  group.  The  Princeton  Packet  is 
seeking  a  dynamic  individual  driven 
to  meet  and  exceed  sales  goals  by 
servicing  and  growing  an  existing 
sales  territory. 

Excellent  communication  skills,  pro¬ 
fessional  presentation  and  solid  track 
record  of  success  are  required.  Our 
group  publishes  19  weekly  publica¬ 
tions,  a  regional  website  and  a  bi¬ 
monthly  glossy  magazine  serving  the 
communities  of  central  New  Jersey, 
and  our  roots  date  back  to  the 
founding  of  The  Princeton  Packet  in 
1 786.  If  you're  a  self-motivated  sales 
professional  looking  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  rewarded  for  hard  work 
and  success,  come  join  our  team. 

Send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to 
The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc., 

PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  0854: 
Attn:  Advertising  Director,  fax  t( 
(609)921-2714  or  e-mail  to 
hr^centraljeney.com 
with  the  subject  line  of:  AAE-EI 

Requirements: 

3-5  years  of  outside  sales  experience, 
car  and  valid  driver's  license 
required,  as  are  computer  skills. 
Women  and  Minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

For  more  information 
Packet  Publications,  please 
www.centraljerseyxom 


EDITOR 

Washington  Jewish  Week,  an  award¬ 
winning  publication  serving  the 
greater  Washington,  DC  area  -  the 
sixth  largest  Jewish  community  in 
North  America  -  is  seeking  a  dynam¬ 
ic  editor  to  lead  its  editorial  staff. 

The  newspaper  is  independently 
owned,  and  has  been  in  business 
since  1930.  The  candidate  will  lead  a 
staff  of  six,  covering  local,  national 
and  international  news  of  interest  to 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  chal¬ 
lenging  and  fast  paced  setting  of  the 
nation's  capital.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  strong  leadership  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills;  community  engage¬ 
ment  and  relationship  building  abili¬ 
ties;  creativity,  and  strong  news  de¬ 
velopment,  writing,  opinion,  editing 
and  newspaper  production  skills.  We 
are  looking  for  candidates  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  commitment  to  excellence  and 
an  interest  in  building  a  world  class 
Jewish  newspaper  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Applicants  should  have  a  working  re¬ 
lationship  of  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues  of  concern  to  the  Jewish 
community,  and  experience  with  the 
use  of  social  networking  and  new 
media  trends.  Prior  substantive 
newspaper  experience  is  a  plus. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits,  along  with  the  support  of  an  in¬ 
volved  ownership  group  and  com¬ 
mitted  management  team. 

Inquiring  candidates  should 
submit  a  cover  letter,  resume, 
appropriate  writing  samples, 
compensation  history  and 
references  to: 

pubUsher^'washingtonjewishweek.com 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  Central  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 

Fast-growing,  award-winning  Central 
Texas  newspaper,  1 8,000  daily  and 
22,000  Sunday,  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  cities  in  Texas  is  seeking  a 
hands-on  managing  editor.  This  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  responsible  for  our  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  plus  a 
30,000  weekly  military  publication. 

This  position  needs  a  leader  who  can 
produce  compelling  content  for  our 
print  and  online  efforts  and  is  able  to 
show  a  proven  commitment  to  com¬ 
munity  Journalism  and  high-impact 
enterprise. 

5end  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  references  to: 

Attn:  Personnel  Office 
Killeen  Daily  Herald 
P.O.  Box  1300 
Killeen  TX  76540 
Or  fax:  254-634-8204 
E-mail:  personnel@kdhnews.com 

out _ _ _ 

visit: 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  E&P! 


THE  LIVE  FREE  OR  DIE  ALLIANCE, 

an  emerging  501  (c)3  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization,  seeks  a  seasoned  editor, 
20-40  hours  per  week,  to  help  man¬ 
age  it's  website  content.  This  non 
parisan  group's  mission  advocates 
informing  citizens  on  community 
and  state  issues,  providing 
comprehensive  information  on  NH 
candidates  and  elected  officials,  and 
encouraging  civil  dibate  and 
discussion.  All  of  its  work  is  done  via 
a  CMS  (Content  Management 
System).  Web  experience  is 
preferred.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  a  roll  your  sleeves  up,  hands- 
on,  aggressive/driver  personality 
who  gets  things  done  quickly  and 
efficently.  Competitve  compensation 
is  offered. 

Please  forward  resume  to: 
info@livefreeordiealliance.com 


PUBLISHER 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  on  the  island  of 
Martha,A6s  Vineyard  MA  is  looking 
for  a  full-time  resident  publisher  with 
experience  in  both  print  and  digital 
media  to  manage  the  business  and 
editorial  functions  of  this  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  magazines.  An  outstanding 
opportunity  for  a  strong  leader  to  de¬ 
velop  a  vision  for  the  future  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  renowned  1 64-year-old 
newspaper  at  an  exciting  time  of 
new  ownership.  More  information 
available  at  www.tmvg.net. 

5ubmit  email  resumes  and  cover 
letters  to  Nancy  McCabe: 
nwmccabe@tmvg.net 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD  IN  E&P 
CALL  1-800-887-1615 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  Make  your  Mark. 

The  Sports  Editor  we  seek  will  be  a 
dynamic  professional  who  under¬ 
stands  that  local  and  prep  are  key  to 
delivering  a  vital  community  sports 
section  that  also  delivers  in  a  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  sports  markets.  Our  Sports 
Editor  will  be  a  planner  who  can 
communicate  a  vision  and  inspire 
others  while  getting  the  work  done. 
You  will  lead  a  talented  young  staff 
of  a  half-dozen  plus  assistant  editors 
and  understand  that  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  we  are  proud  of  is  our  core  prod¬ 
uct.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  an  eye  for  design  and  a  grasp  of 
a  diverse  sports  report  that  includes 
community  and  youth  sports.  Our 
writers,  photographers  and  editors 
win  numerous  awards  and  we  re¬ 
quire  a  seasoned  sports  Journalist 
with  initiative,  creativity  and  a  desire 
to  build  on  solid  achievement.  The 
Antelope  Valley  Press  sports  section 
earned  best  overall  in  its  circulation 
class  in  the  most  recent  California 
Newspaper  Publisher  Association 
better  newspapers  contest.  Our  com¬ 
munity  daily  in  the  fastest  growing 
region  of  Southern  California  added 
pages  and  features  while  others  cut 
back.  Our  compensation  is  competi¬ 
tive,  benefits  excellent,  standards 
high.  Our  location,  90  minutes  from 
the  beach  with  close  access  to  moun¬ 
tain  winter  and  outdoor  sports,  offers 
great  Southern  California  geography. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  to  personne/@<ivpress.com 


Br^ginworks 

—  — ~\r — 

NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  *  Organizational  skills  *  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hri^brainworks.com 
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(Best  Deal) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR  SALE 

•  1 7-unit  Goss  SSC  press  with  •  1 300  series  Goss  Urbanite 

4-high;  22"  cut-off  units 

•  1 2-unit  Goss  SSC  with  4-high  •  7  &  8  unit  1 000  series  Goss 

•6-unit  Goss  SC  press  Urbanite  presses 

•  5-unit  Goss  Community  -  great  •  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

value.  •JARDIS  flying  autopasters '02 

•  6-unit  Goss  Community  •22”  Goss  Metroiiner  press 

(^INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  *  inmc1@inlandnews.com « www.inlandnews.com 


E&fP 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHONE:  800-887-1615 
FAX:  866-605-2323 

EMAIL: 

cla$sifieds@editoranclpublisher.com 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V15D,  V25,  V30;  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 


i  FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
j  folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
I  stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 
;  1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 
j  1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

;  TEL:  (913)  648-2000 

FAX:  (913)  648-7750 

j  E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


WHEN  THE  GOING 
GETS  TOUGH,  THE 
SMAHTREADmP 


Production  Managers  •  Editors  •  Publishers 
Photographers  •  Circulation  Directors 
Art  Directors  •  Staff  Writers 
Distribution  Managers  •  Production  Artists 
Web  Masters  •  Online  Content  Editors 
Marketing  •  Sales  •  Research  Development 
Managers  •  Reporters 


^^ec/a/ Offer  —  $90 


1Year-$65 


2Years-»25 


includes  Print  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


Includes  Print  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


Activate  your  subscription  now  and  get 
immediate  access  to  the  current  digital  edition: 

editorandpubtisher.com/ae 


A. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Shoptalk 

Two  Sides  to 
Every  Story 

Sacramento  Bee  opposes  event  without  covering  it 

BY  ALLISON  WEIR 

Editors  at  McClatchy’s Sacramento  Bee  recently 
made  a  series  of  questionable  decisions  in  their 
coverage  of  a  local  event. 

They  ran  news  stories  about  opposition  to  an  upcoming 
event  beforehand  and  accusations  against  it  afterward,  but 


didn’t  cover  the  event  itself.  They 
reported  on  claims  that  a  flier  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  event  was  a  “disgust¬ 
ing  lie”  but  didn’t  interview  the 
flier’s  authors. 

They  then  refused  to  publish  let¬ 
ters  or  op-eds  giving  evidence  that 
the  flier’s  statements  were  factual. 

Finally,  their  headline  about  the 
allegedly  offensive  flier  indicated  a 
Muslim  connection,  even  though  the 
flier’s  authors  are  Jewish  and  the 
Muslim  connection  tangential.  A 
similar  headline  disseminated  on 
McClatchy’s  national  wire  generated 
anti-Muslim  comments. 

The  event  in  question  was  a  forum 
featuring  an  Auschwitz  survivor 
speaking  about  Israel’s  treatment  of 
Palestinians.  Called  “Never  Again  for 
Anv’one,”  it  was  sponsored  by  17 
national  and  local  organizations  — 
secular,  Jewish,  and  Muslim. 

When  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of 
Greater  Sacramento  opposed  this 
upcoming  talk,  the  Bee  reported  on 
their  claim  that  it  w^as  “anti-Semitic” 
and  would  “defile  the  sacred  memo¬ 
ry  of  millions  who  perished  during 
the  Holocaust”  (“Holocaust  sur¬ 
vivor’s  planned  talk  at  mosque 
angers  Sacramento  Jewish  leaders,” 
Feb.  16,  2011).  It  also  included 
responses  from  the  Auschwitz  sur¬ 
vivor  and  others  denying  these  accu¬ 


sations. 

Bee  editors  did  not,  however,  cover 
the  event  itself,  or  report  on  its 
actual  content. 

Four  days  later,  the  Bee  published 
a  story  (“Steinberg  condemns  fliers 
at  Holocaust’s  survivor’s  speech  at 
mosque,”  Feb.  20,  2011)  reporting 
accusations  that  a  flier,  distributed 
at  the  event  was  “an  outrageous 
rewrite  of  history”  —  but  failed  to 
interview  the  flier’s  authors  at  the 
International  Jewish  Anti-Zionist 
Network  for  their  response  (though 
it  included  quotes  defending  the 
forum  itself).  The  main  accuser  was 
California  Senate  President  Pro  Tern 
Darrell  Steinberg,  one  of  California’s 
most  powerful  politicians. 

At  least  two  people  then  contacted 
the  Bee  to  remedy  its  critical  omis¬ 
sion  in  reporting  on  the  flier,  to  no 
avail.  I  was  one  of  them. 

I  had  not  attended  the  forum 
but  read  the  story  about  the  flier’s 
allegedly  fallacious  statements: 
that  members  of  Israel’s  founding 
movement  had  colluded  with  Nazis 
and  undermined  an  international 
anti-Hitler  boycott.  Having  studied 
Israeli  history  extensively,  I  knew 
that  the  flier’s  content  was  actually 
supported  by  numerous  books,  had 
caused  considerable  scandal  when 
the  facts  first  emerged  in  the  1950s, 


and  was  even  the  subject  of  a  1996 
Israeli  docudrama. 

I  majored  in  journalism,  have 
worked  as  an  editor  and  remember 
when  the  op-ed  column  was  created 
as  a  place  for  outside  writers  to  share 
facts  and  perspectives  not  contained 
in  the  newspaper.  I  went  to  the  Bee 
and  phoned  opinion  page  editor 
Stuart  Leavenworth  from  the  lobby 
to  propose  an  op-ed. 

Leavenworth  asked  what  I  wished 
to  address.  When  I  told  him,  he  said 
he  would  not  print  an  op-ed  saying 
that  Zionists  had  collaborated  with 
Nazis.  Somewhat  taken  aback,  I  told 
him  I  had  books  on  the  subject  with 
me  that  I  could  show  him.  He  replied 
that  normally  someone  would  sched¬ 
ule  such  a  meeting  ahead  of  time.  I 
asked  when  we  could  schedule  a 
meeting.  He  said  he  would  not 
schedule  one.  He  told  me  to  submit 
an  op-ed  —  with  citations. 

I  submitted  an  article,  cited 
seven  books  and  received  a  canned 
rejection.  I  have  since  learned  that 
another  person’s  letter  to  the  editor, 
also  citing  strong  sources,  was 
similarly  rejected. 

Fundamental  journalistic  princi¬ 
ples  required  the  Bee  to  remedy  its 
one-sided  reporting,  particularly 
since  its  stories  had  given  readers  an 
erroneous  impression  of  literature 
disseminated  at  a  local  event,  of 
Muslims  at  a  time  of  escalating 
violence  against  them,  and  of  Israel, 
with  which  the  U.S.  has  a  unique 
“special  relationship.” 

Therefore,  I  contacted  Bee  editors 
(it  has  no  ombudsman)  but  without 
result.  Apparently,  they  were  uncon¬ 
cerned  that  they  gave  readers  half  a 
report  —  and  that  it  wasn’t  even  the 
accurate  half.  ll 

Alison  Weir  is  president  of  the 
Council  for  the  National  Interest 
(CNI)  and  executive  director  of  If 
Aniericans  Knew;  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  this  incident  is  avail¬ 
able  on  both  organizations’  websites. 
Her  phone  calls  to  Bee  editors 
requesting  interviews  were  not 
returned. 
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Make  your  job  Easier 
Upgrade  Your  Year  book  Today! 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK"  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 


YEAR  BOOK 
£1NLINE 


90^  ^ 

EDlTORaPVJBUSHER-  ' 

international  : 

yeaeiqck 


\<>  Job?  b  ^ 


DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
FROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 

►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 

►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


I 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.M^IAti^FO.COM/ONLINEYB 
OR  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6^50  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 


Impact  Engine 


Register  for  an  account  today: 

www.impactengine.com 

866.467.2289 


Start  selling  the  highest 
revenue  generating  rich 
media  ad  formats...  today! 


Video  Ads 


Wallpaper 


...and  many  more! 


Trusted  by  the  industry  leaders: 


iaMed«News  Group 


EE  ENTERPRISES 


SIGN  ON 

SAN  DIEGO 
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